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NOW IN PRESS 
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THE PIANO IN THE CLASSROOM 


This 56-page book discusses the related teaching areas of 
Keyboard Experience, Piano Classes, and Private Instruction. 
The purpose is to acquaint school administrators, music special- 
ists, classroom teachers and others with the usefulness of the 
piano as a means of developing the musical growth of pupils, 
and provide a guide and aid for all who are concerned with 
teaching or curriculum planning. Companion to Handbook for 
Teaching Piano Classes and Travelling the Circuit with Piano 


Classes, also published by the Music Educators National 


Conference. 
ADVANCE ORDERS NOW 
$| .00 


postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 























The Steinway | inspires the student 
It encourages practice—and proficiency 


No other piano matches the sonorous tone and responsive action 
that are characteristically and exclusively Steinway. This dimension of 
sound and mechanical superiority give the Steinway authority 
and appeal. The student, at practice, feels the Steinway influence. 
He is helped to develop keyboard proficiency 

with the unique Accelerated Action" 

In the studio or on the recital 

stage the Steinway performs best 

It is built ruggedly to last and 

to take student punishment 

Over the decades the Steinway 


proves the most economical! piano. 


& Steinway 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Greai artist-teachers use the Steinway 
CASADESUS (at piano), Clarence Adler, Erno Balogh 
Sidney Foster, Rudolph Ganz, Edwin Hughes, Muriel 
Kerr, Rosina Lhevinne, Mieczyslaw Munz. Isidore 
Philipp, Mikhail Sheyne, Reginald Stewart, Beveridge 


Webster and many others 


Our booklet, ‘‘How to Cheose Your Piano,” wil! /« Steinway Professional A practical piano specially designed 
for professional use. Hich in tone and stamina. It can be de 


sent free if you write Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmare 
livered for « emall DOWN PAYMENT. Liberal terme 


Blod., Long Ialand City 5, N.Y 


SEOOND CLASS MAII 
issued six times year 
Volume 43, No. 2 





The Musician’s Chair 


CUSTOM 
Folding Chair 


ih 20 
COLON 








Some notable installations :— 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. (BOSTON POPS) 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CARNEGIE HALL 

JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DUMONT TELEVISION NETWORK 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CIVIC LIGHT OPERA ASSN. 
PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY SOCIETY 








For over 30 years The Musician's Chair for orchestra and audience 
because: ' 


® Perfect postured back for proper support. _ - 
Won't wobble or tip . . . can't collapse. ic) 
Quiet . . . silent audience seating. 
Non-skid rubber-padded feet 
Husky all-steel construction 
Upholstered seat and back 
Full freedom for playing any instrument. 
Folds flat. 
Storage Trucks 


PREE FOLDER Illustrates BTC Chair fabrics and finishes 
Available 


in color. Write for it! 


The BREWER-TITCHENER 


CORPORATION 





BULLETIN 
BOARD 





MTNA BIENNIAL CONVENTION. Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association in 
its eighty-first year will meet for the 
seventh time in Chicago, February 10-13, 
1957, at the Hotel Congress. A tentative 
program includes performances by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, conducting; The Symphony Or- 
chestra of the State University of lowa, 
conducted by James Dixon, with John 
Simms as piano soloist; the Augustana 
College Choir, Henry Veld, director; a 
production of “Trouble in Tahiti,” an 
opera by Leonard Bernstein, to be pre- 
sented by the Northwestern University 
Opera Workshop; the ballets “Job” by 
Vaughan Williams, and “Peter and the 
Wolf” by Prokofieff, to be presented by 
the Ballet and Little Symphony of the 
Jordan College of Music ar Butler Uni- 
versity; the Michigan Singers of the 
University of Michigan, Maynard Klein, 
director; an organ recital by Heinrich 
Fleischer at Rockefeller Chapel, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet of the University of Wisconsin. 
President of MTNA is Karl O. Kuer 
steiner, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. Vice-President in charge of pro- 
gram, Duane H. Haskell, Arkansas State 
College, State College, Arkansas. Busi- 
ness office, 32 Browning Street, Baldwin, 
N.Y., 8S. Turner Jones, executive secy. 


NASM ANNUAL MEETING. The 32nd 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music will be held at 
the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Nov. 23-24, 1956. 


CBDNA BIENNIAL MEETING. The Col- 
lege Band Directors National Associa- 
tion will convene at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, December 13-15, 
1956, See page 32. 


SECOND ANNUAL BAND EXPOSITION 
will be held November 23-24, 1956, at 
the School of Fashion Design, 225 W. 
24th St., New York City, under the aus- 
pices of the Band Betterment Associ- 
ates. Planned as a “Program of Band 
Materials,” each grade of music pre 
sented will be performed by a competent 
organization on the appropriate level 
Featured will be Waukegan, Ill., Grade 
School Band; Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
H. S. Band; Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology Kiltie Band; Second BBA Band 
Official Hotel: The Clinton, 31st St. and 
7th Ave., N.Y.C. For Information write 
Band Betterment Associates, Room 507, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.C. 20 


MID-WEST NATIONAL BAND CLINIC 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Decem 
ber 5-8, 1956, will provide a program of 
clinies (12), and band (9) and orchestra 
(1) performances. U.S. Army Field Band 
of Washington, D.C. will open the event 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 5. Scheduled 
for Friday evening, December 7, is a 
concert by a band composed of members 
of the American Bendmasiess Associa- 
tion, conducted by Commander Charles 
Brendler, leader of the U.S. Navy Band. 
For complete program and other infor 
mation write to Lee W. Peterson, Ex 
ecutive Secretary, 4 E. 11 St., Peru, Ill. 


NPMA OFFICE IN CHICAGO. The Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers Association 
has announced the opening of a new of- 
fice at 332 S. Michigan Ave. in Chicago 
by Frank L. Reed, newly appointed ex 
ecutive vice-president 
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BF or. High School 


Choral Collection 


Tested and proven to be ideally suited 


to the voice ranges and musical ability 


of your adolescent singing groups. 


THE LESLIE BELL CHORAL SERIES PATTERNS IN SONG 


This book is written in three and four parts for Junior \ collection of outstanding ar- 
Choruses. It is designed to supply fresh worthwhile material rangements for young singers with 
for classroom, glee club and festival use. The parts are unchanged, changing or changed 
written within the narrow voice range of the adolescent. They voices, The contents are represen 
involve stepwise movement with only such skips as are logical tative of all types of music and the 
and comfortable. Contains fifty-five songs of varied types of voice parts are designated as I, II, 


which forty-four may be sung without the bass part. IIT (actual pitch) and IV. 


Price 85¢ Price B5¢ 


Write for examination copies to: 
Dept. H 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 


619 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-six 
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BALANCE YOUR SAX SECTION 


~ 


AND YOUR BAND BUDGET 


with 


MONOPOLE 


La SAXOPHONES 


Custom- built in France 


Schools today are buying more 
Monopole Conservatoire Saxo- 
phones than ever before. Reason? 
They provide a perfect tonal bal- 
ance with your other reed instru- 
ments. And they’re beautifully 
budget-priced — actually one-third 
less than instruments of equal 
sound and playing qualities. 


These superb, professional saxo- 
phones, tone-matched through 
Alto, Baritone and Tenor, are 
custom-made by the famous firm 
of Couesnon, S.A. of France. Each 
Monopole is tested and approved 
by a well-known French artist, and 
receives final adjustment and reg- 
ulation before shipment to you. 


Monopole Saxophones fit ideally 
the need, and budget for a school 
instrument built to highly-critical 
artist standards. They speak 
clearly without pushing or strain, 
throughout their full range. Re- 
sponse and key action is excellent. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. mE) 105 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


NMC CONGRESSIONAL CHARTER. The 
legislation to grant the National Music 
Council a Congressional Charter, passed 
by the House of Representatives May 21 
and by the Senate July 23, was signed by 
President Eisenhower August 1. NMC 
is the only active musical organization 
now holding a Congressional Charter. 
The forty-four national musical organ- 
izations of the Council have a combined 
individual membership of over 800.000 

"assage of this legislation marks a 
milestone in the history of music in 
America. For the first time, through 
an act of Congress and the President’s 
statement, music has been officially rec 
ognized by our government as one of 
the important cultural assets of our 
country President Eisenhower con 
cluded his statement: “Millions of Amer 
icans are engaged in the creation, per 
formance and active appreciation of 
music. Indeed it is a rare day when any 
one of us does not hear some form of 
music; it is hard to imagine our lives 
without it. The enjoyment of music 
speaking for myself, at least--has a 
moral and spiritual value which is unique 
and powerful It reaches easily and 
quickly across lingual, racial and national 
barriers. The development of American 
music, and the native development of 
any art, is therefore the development of 
a national treasure.” 


“THE ARMY GOES ROLLING ALONG” 
is the title given to the new version 
of the song “The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along” by the late Brigadier General 
E. L. Gruber. The Department of the 
Army announced the adoption of the 
new lyrics as the official army song to 
be dedicated at U.S. Army installations 
throughout the world on November 11, 
Veterans Day. The lyrics were revised 
and adapted by Dr. Harold W. Arberg, 
Soldier Music Advisor, Special Services 
Division, Adjutant General's Office. Mim 
eographed copies may be obtained from 
the Music Educators Journal upon re- 
quest. 


MUSIC IS BIG BUSINESS. This is the 
impression of those reading the pamph 
let, “Concert Music U.S.A. 1956,” pub 
lished and distributed by Broadcast 
Music, Inc. Here is something from 
which music educators and school boards 
can take encouragement for themselves 
and which gives support for their cause 
For further details see comments in the 
“Round Table” in this issue. To obtain 
the booklet write: Broadcast Music, Inc., 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


MILLS MUSIC LTD. OF LONDON has 
established a Summer School of Music, 
with a faculty of England's foremost 
musicians and teachers, open to all mu 
sicians and students and located in the 
picturesque countryside of England 
LUCIEN CAILLIET has appointed Henri 
Elkan, the sole selling representative of 
the Lucien Cailliet Edition. A catalog 
of Cailliet’s compositions will be fur 
nished upon request to Henri Elkan, 
Music Publisher 1205 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





KEYBOARD EXPERIENCE 
and PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 
(The Piano in the Classroom ) 


Now in Press 


Advance orders now beong accepted 
Price: $1.00, postpaid. Order from 
Music Educators National Confer 
ence, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C 
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Here RCA Victor lists more than 
1000 of its educational recordings, 
arranging them for quick reference 
with classroom teachers specifically 
in mind. You'll find all the latest 
RCA Victor offerings to make cur- 
ricula more vivid and effective in 
music, languages, social studies and 
many other fields. 


In the Red Seal section alone are 
more than 700 listings, professionally 


ten cents and the coupon bring your copy quickly / 


) 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-six 


annotated for grade and ability and 
suggested uses. A wealth of other 
information includes a section on 
various orchestra instruments 
Budget Library plan for progressive 
purchases—tips on record storage 
and care. 


Remember . . . for your convenience, 
all items in the Catalog are in imme- 
diate supply and available from your 
authorized RCA Victor dealer. 


Good Reading... 
Good Listening for 


Good Teaching .........., 


RCA VICTOR eeeyar ORRE RECORD CATALOG 


..» NOW'S THE TIME 
TO GET YOUR COPY/ 


>» 128 pages, over 1000 listings. 

» Educational records including 
rhythms, listening, singing... folk 
dances...language courses.. 
square dances, 

>» Red Seal records annotated for 
easy selection and use, 

» Children’s records selected from 
“Little Nipper” series, appropriately 
graded. 

>» Complete price information. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. L-4 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J 


Please 


mail my 


RCA Victor Educational 


Record Catalog. I enclose 10c, 


Name 


Address 


CAMDEN, N.J/ 
City 


Zone State 

















ALL NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


SATB and PIANO 


THE FEAST OF CHRISTEMAS (a Christmas Masque) Desmond MacMahon $1.50 








SUSANNI (a Christmas Carol) Walter Ehret 25 
TWO CHORALES (from Christmas Oratorio) 4. S. Bach—Wolter Ehret 25 
FOUR CHORALES FOR CHRISTMAS (a cappella) Wolter Ehret 25 
MARY ON THE MOUNTAIN (Silesian Christmos Coro!) Walter Ehret 25 
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ECHOES ARE SOUNDING (Christmas Carol) Joyce Borthelson + .25 VILMSTRIPS, 1966-57 Young America 
Filmstrip catalog lists and describes 

25 “Young America Sings” units three, four, 
and five, each consisting of two double 

WAY OVER IN BEULAH LAN’ (a cappella) Hall Johnson 25 face (323% rpm) records and eight cor 
related filmstrips with an eight-page 

SOMETIMES | FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILE (o copella) Hall Johnson 25 sensieees antita, “She TAS edttectel taand 
N’ fl ; includes Earluth Epting, Hazel B. Mor 
waa (e cappette) Hell Johansen 2s gan, Ardith Ries Shelley, William R. Sur, 
WALK TOGETHER CHILLUN” (a cappella) Hall Johnson 30 and W. Otto Miessner Also listed: 
“Rhythm Magic Series” (3 parts); “Musi 
MY LORD WHAT A MORNING Joyce Barthelson 25 cal Forest Series” (3 parts); “Songs to 
STEAMBOAT COMIN’ Cornwell ond Myers 25 Sing” (4 parts). The new 24-page catalog 
includes descriptive listings of filmstrips 

THE BREEZE AND | lecuona—Eva Jessye 25 under such other subject headings as 
Reading, Science, Health, Social Studies 


WHEN THE SAINTS GO MARCHING IN Eva Jessye 25 Secure copies from Young America Films 
Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York City 17 


THE COVENTRY CAROL (English Christmas Carol) Joyce Barthelson 


BY HECK Henry—Eva Jessye 25 
KEEP ME EVER CLOSE TO THEE Siby! York 25 PUBLIC RELATIONS. Developing and 


f t ood bl slations Ss 8 
A SINNER’S SOUL Sibyl York 25 art in itself. Most music teachers seem 
THE HEAVENLY CHOIR Sibyl York 25 to have a knack for it, and even if it 
doesn't come naturally, the very nature 
i FOUND MY SAVIOR Sibyl York 25 of —_ eo - and > of school 
invokes at least a degree of conscious 
REQUIEM AETERNAM Verdi—John Cramer 25 exercise of the simpler principles of 
. the science of human adjustment. But 
TO US IS BORN IMMANUEL Practorivs—John Cramer 25 even the expert can hardly meet and 
WHEN | WAS SINGLE Joyce Barthelson 25 influence -or be influenced by -enough 
pupils and parents to know all there is 

to learn in one lifetime about the rami 
fications of what, how, who, and when 
SSA and PIANO to adjust. A non-scientific and sensible 
ac £ TO THEE Sibyl York book on the subject under the title 
KEEP ME EVE LOSE TO ey! Vor “Person to Person” has just reached the 
A SINNER’S SOUL Sibyl York Journal editors, who find it decidedly 
. wid “ie worth looking into Published by the 
THE HEAVENLY CHOIR Sibyl York ‘ National School Public Relations Asso 
ciation of the NEA in cooperation with 
| FOUND MY SAVIOR Siby! York . the NEA Department of Classroom 
SLEEP, LITTLE ONE, SLEEP (Penn. Dutch Lullaby) Wolter Ehret. Teachers. Recommended to music teach 
ers and all other teachers. .75¢«. NEA, 


SPIN, SPIN (Penn. Dutch Folk Song) Joyce Barthelson : 1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, DA 


STRING SURVEY. A supplement to a 

TTBB and PIANO string survey published by Lyon Healy, 

Chicago, includes a compilation of the 

BALLIN’ THE JACK Smith—Eva Jessye ‘ replies received from questionnaires sent 
‘ to 1500 school string instructors, private 

MIAMI BEACH RUMBA Fields—Eva Jessye string teachers and music educators lo 
cated in all parts of the country. The 
report points up the lack of adequate 
A MERRY SONG (Eng. & Span. Lyrics, a cappella) F. M. Terreba j string programs in many elementary 
schools and presents an analysis of the 

CHILDHOOD DAYS OF LONG AGO (a cappella) F. M. Torroba present status of string instruction, to 
gether with the suggestions by leading 

THE SLOPE OF THE HILL (a cappella) F. M. Torroba string teachers as to methods of improv 
PAPER OF PINS (SAB and PIANO) Folk Song Wolter Ehret ing the situation. It is available from 
the String Instrument Department, Lyon 

Healy, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


NOBODY Williams—Eva Jessye 


ECONOMICS. Two significant publica 


EET ME MELLEL EMELUUTETIGMG@CIEODGT ELIE \ivicrstandlnns in ecnomicn’ ana! ci 


Economics in the Press. Price, each, 


. ° ° ° $1.00. Secure from the publisher The 

te. Building Radio City New York Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education, National Education Associa- 

tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6 
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| “dead house”? 


Do your opening numbers sound like ‘‘theme songs''? Before you plan a con- 
cert band program, consult Pages 50-57 inside your EMB Guide. You'll discover 
a full listing of prestige concert arrangements —overtures, concert selections, 
concert marches, waltzes, popular swing and rhythm tunes, humorous novel 
ties and music for your soloists with full band accompaniment. Order by title, 


or write for an ‘‘on approval’’ selection of concert band music 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 EAST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 1}, 


terature © Bond ond orchest 
pelies ar caching ards | 


tLLinors 








FOR BAND 


Modern Chncore Soria 


QUARTO SIZE 
HOLLYWOOD MOODS 


Contains compositions written for the movies by Alfred Newman. Selections from 
Academy Award movies including Entrance Of Caligula from ‘The Robe,” Love 
Theme from ‘The Robe, Scherzo and Pastorale from ‘The Song Of Bernadette” 


and Prelude from 


Captain From Castile 


Scored for band by Paul Yoder. 


FULL SCHOOL INSTRUMENTATION—Full Band $17.50 + Symphonic Band $25.00 


A SALUTE TO GROFE 


Contains selections from the works of Ferde 
Grote includes Alice Blue, Sob Sister, On 
The Trail and Mardi Gras 

Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


* IRENE OVERTURE 


Contains Alice Blue Gown, The Talk Of The 
Town, irene, To Be Worthy and Castle Of 
Dreams 

Scored for band by David Bennett 

Also published for mixed (SATB) voices 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Contains Song Of love, let Me Awake 
There ls An Old Vienna Town, My Spring 
time Thou Art, Keep It Dark and Three Little 
Maids 

Scored for band by David Bennett 

Also published for mixed (SA lB) voices 


**TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


From the M-G-M picture Quo Vadis 
Scored for band by Erik Leidzen 


A STARLIT FANTASY 


Contains | Saw Stars, You Are My Lucky Star, 
The Starlit Hour and Stairway To The Stars 
Scored for band by Robert Hawkins 


*RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Contains Rio Rita, Following The Sun 
Around, The Kinkajou, The Rangers’ Song 
and If You're In Love You ll Waltz 
Scored for band by David Bennett 
Also published for mixed (S.A.1B) voices 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 
Contains father Of Woters, Huckleberry 
Finn, Old Creole Days and Mardi Gras 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


COLORAMA 


Contains Deep Purple, Autumn Serenade, 
Royal Blue and White Orchids 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


** CONQUEST 


From the 20th Century Fox picture “Captain 
From Castile 
Scored for bond by David Bennett 


FULL SCHOOL INSTRUMENTATION—Full Band $8.00 * Symphonic Band $12.00 


MOOD TROPICALE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


STREET SCENE 


Scored for band by Dovid Bennett 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


With vocal solo of Stairway To The Stars 
Seored for band by David Bennett 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


*THEY CALL IT AMERICA 


Scored for band by David Bennett 
Also published for mixed (S A.1.B) voices 


MARCH FOR AMERICANS 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the Grand Canyon Suite” 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


With Cornet or Trombone solo 
Scored for bond by Erik leidzen 


FULL SCHOOL INSTRUMENTATION—Full Band $6.00 + Symphonic Band $9.00 


BY REQUEST 


A new band work composed and scored by John Cacovas 


FULL SCHOOL INSTRUMENTATION—Full Band $5.00 * Symphonic Band $7.50 


*May be played with or without mixed (S.A.1.B.) chorus 


**Full score included with symphonic band 


Send for FREE Condensed Scores 


\ THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19 ee 


NEW CONN CATALOG. The 1956 Conn 
Band Instrument Catalog is a pictorial 
description of this 8l-year-old manufac 
turing operation combined with color 
illustrations of the full Conn line which 
includes almost sixty different standard 
sousaphones 
contribution 


models, from piccolos to 
Also described are Conn's 
to music other than musical instruments 
These include electronic frequency mea 
suring devices for the determination of 
pitch, the Stroboconn and Strobotuner 
together with the Lektro Tuner. Although 
intended primarily to be the dealer's 
means to better explain and demonstrate 
facts about each Conn instrument, the 
catalogs will be found useful by band 
directors and instrumental teachers 
throughout the United States. Address 
Conn, Elkhart, Indiana 


INSTRUMENT CARE, “How to Take Care 
of Your Brass Instrument,” is a brochure 
recently released by David Wexler and 
Co. Published by the same company is a 
set of five brochures bearing on the im- 
portance of music to the “Child,” the 
“Community,” the “Family,” the “Arts,” 
and music “At Christmas.” For further 
information write to: David Wexler and 


Co., 823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 


FESTIVAL OF SONG, a radio classroom 
series of the University of Michigan is 
again broadcast twice a week (October 
1956 to May 1957) bringing vocal 
music instruction to elementary schools 
throughout Michigan. The radio singing 
teacher is Miss Edythe Mae Albert, mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan. For a description of this pro 
gram of music education by radio, see 
Miss Albert's article, “A State-wide Music 
Education Program,” appearing in this 
issue of the Music Educators Journal. 
The University of Michigan has prepared 
three publications to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Festival of Song programs, 
available from their “Radio Classroom,” 
Station WUOM. A teachers manual, out 
lining individual programs and giving 
simple fundamentals of music education 
techniques, is distributed free of charge. 
The Festival songbook (25c) contains 
the words and melodies for the sixty 
two songs and dances to be taught by 
radio during the 1956-57 school year. 
The accompaniment book ($1.00), for the 
use of teachers who want to supplement 
the broadcast, contains piano arrange- 
ments for all songs in the songbook. 
Address Radio Classroom, Station WU- 
OM, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


TAPE RECORDING. A useful compila- 
tion, to which has been added a 1955 
supplement, is the National Tape Re- 
cording Catalog, sponsored by the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
and the Association for Education by 
Radio and Television, Kent State Uni- 
versity. Listed in the catalog are the 
following titles: (1) “Each in Its Own 
twenty-four programs of music 
with dramatic iotelen and narration 
about instruments. Produced and sub 
mitted by Indiana University Radio and 
Television Service. (2) “Musica, Maestro” 
fifteen programs produced by Associ 
ate Professor James A. Cuneo, Univer 
sity of Minnesota, and Assistant Pro 
fessor Herbert Willging, St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul (3) “Musical Treas 
ures”.thirteen programs produced by 
WBUR, Boston University Radio. (4) 
“The Singin’ Man” -thirteen programs 
produced by Radio House, University of 
Texas. (5) “University of Illinois Band” 
fifteen programs produced by the Uni 
versity Audio-Visual Aids Service 

The 1955 supplement contains the fol- 
lowing listings in the field of music 
(1) “Folk Songs from Newfoundland,” 
(2) “Parade of American Music,” (3) 
“Theater of Music,” (4) “Trio for Christ 
mas,” (5) “Trio for Easter,” (6) “Win 
dow on the World.” 

Copies of catalog may be secured from 
the NEA Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W 
Washington 6, D. ¢ Single copies 50c; 


1955 supplement 25« 
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SWISS TYPE MELODE BELLS 


Enthusiastically accepted by many schools. 

One county has over 2,000 sets in its school system 
another over 1,000 sets. PLEASE SEND US YOUR 
ORDER SOON for your Christmas program. 


Set of 8, F to F diatonic including song book. 
Precision tuned to 440 pitch, note name, scale degree 


number and different color on each bell. 


Special school delivered price only $3.75 per set, 


For detailed information, write: (when ordered in lots of one or more half-dozen sets). 
The OTHER HARMOLIN PRODUCTS 
Harmolin—25-string zither-like instrument with 3 
HA RMO | | N interchangeable bridges. Harmolette Psaltery 
—13 strings. Harmolin Piano Practi-board—4 


octaves. Harmolin Resonator Bells—set of 20 


(Company chromatic 


P.O. Box 6157, San Diego 6, California All prices exclusive of applicable sales and excise taxes. 
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CARL FISCHER RECOMMENDS 
THE NEWEST WATTERS BOOK! 


OUR FIRST ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
by LORRAIN E. WATTERS 


A FIRST ORCHESTRA FOLIO by the well known music-educator 
Lorrain FE. Watters whose books, “Our Own Orchestra Folio” and 
“Our Junior Symphony Orchestra Folio” have been tremendously 
successful 


Suitable for small groups to full orchestra. Large easy-to-read notes. 


Price: Piano-Conductor 1.25 Parts, each 75 





15 FOLK SONGS... WITH A NOVEL FEATURE! 


JOLLY COME SING AND PLAY 
by RUTH ROWEN & BILL SIMON 


A collection of 15 American Folk Songs, some for unison singing, 
others for melody and descant. Related stories and activities are pre- 
sented. The melodic lines may be sung, or played on simple instru- 
ments such as the tonette. Accompaniment is for piano or autoharp. 
A novel feature is the provision for rhythm band. 


0 3998 Price $1.00 





18 ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS for BEGINNING BANDS! 


CARL FISCHER ELEMENTARY BAND BOOK 


by LEON V. METCALF 


Very practical, tuneful, well-thought-out collection for beginning 
wind players. Here is the band book that is geared to the actual 
instrumentation found in most elementary schools. 


Conductor-Piano 1.25 Parts, each 50 


*BAND DIRECTORS! Send for FREE Ist Bb Cornet Part, Dept. 46 


62 Cooper Square 
CARL FISCHER New York 3. M Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO * DALLAS *® LOS ANGELES 











MENC DIVISION 1957 BIENNIAL CONVENTIONS 


March 1-5, Atlantic City, N. J., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Eastern 


North Central _. March 15-19, Omaha, Neb., Fontenelle Hotel 


Southwestern March 23-27, Denver, Colo., Cosmopolitan Hotel 


Northwest April 2-6, Boise, Idaho, Boise and Owyhee Hotels 


Western April 14-17, Pasadena, Calif., Sheraton Huntington Hotel 


Southern April 26-30, Miami, Fla., McAllister and Columbus Hotels 


College Band Directors National Association: Biennial Convention 
Dec, 13-15, 1956, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 








CHAIR FOR MUSIC ROOMS. Clarin 
Manufacturing Company has designed a 
chair specifically for use in music rooms. 
A folding chair, it has a tablet arm for 
class work and a posture type construc- 
tion. The unique feature is that the 
tablet arm can be folded down alongside 
the chair so as not to interfere with 
band or orchestra practice, but when put 
into place provides a writing surface 
at a scientifically determined height for 
use in the music classroom. For full in- 
formation write to: Clarin Manufactur- 
ing Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
44, Illinois. 


CONCERT BAND STAND. H. & A. Sel- 
mer, Inc., has designed a stand which 
the firm hopes, will eliminate all pos- 
sible complaints about music stands in 
current use. A patented device auto- 
matically locks the stand at any height 
from 43 to 68 inches, and maintains the 
same tension automatically through a 
spring loaded compensating device. The 
music desk is designed to hold any posi- 
tion automatically. The base of the stand 
is an unusually large tripod, designed 
for greater stability. A special black 
enamel finish is calculated to keep the 
stands looking new. To facilitate taking 
down and re-assembling, the stand is 
fitted at base and desk with wing nuts 
that lock or loosen easily. For further 
information address Selmer, Elkhart, 
Indiana, 


HOLTON SYMPHONY TRUMPETS, Hol- 
ton announces a new A-47 Symphony 
Trumpet, entirely new in design. Pis- 
tons are of a special monel metal, re- 
quiring no plating. The bore is medium 
459 and the bell is one piece rose brass. 
A companion trumpet in similar design, 
No. B-47, features a slightly smaller bell 
throat for greater brilliance of tone. 
For further information address Holton, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


HARMONETTA,. This is the name of a 
product of M. Hohner, Inc., introduced at 
the recent NAMM convention and music 
industry exposition. This instrument, 
similar in some aspects to the harmonica, 
is played by mouth, but the tones, re- 
sponding to blowing and drawing alike, 
are controlled by a system of button keys, 
which can produce all combinations of 
chords. A cross between the harmonica 
and the accordion, the “Harmonetta” 
operates on the free reed principle with 
a range of three complete octaves. New 
York address for Hohner: 251 4th Ave. 


SAXOPHONE CLARINET NOTEBOOK. 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc. announces the pub- 
lication of Alfred Gallodoro’s Saxophone 
Clarinet Notebook, covering most aspects 
of the author’s technique, including his 
highly individual fingerings for saxo- 
phone and bass clarinet as well as his 
tonguing method. The booklet is illus- 
trated with cartoons meant particularly 
for the younger readers. 


SCHILLINGER SYSTEM. A series of 
twenty articles entitled “Lessons in Schil 
linger System Arranging” by Richard 
Benda has been announced for monthly 
release in The International Musician, 
Journal of the American Federation of 
Musicians, beginning with the October 
issue. Subscription to non-members of 
the Federation, $1.00 per year. Address, 
89 Division St., Newark 2, NJ. 
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Northwestern University 
School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


Orchestral and Band Faculty 


The following teachers of orchestral and band instruments are current or former members of 
the Chicago, NBC, Philadelphia or Rochester Symphony Orchestras or have been featured as 
soloists with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Warren Benfield, string bass Robert Mayer, oboe 
Frank Crisafulli, trombone Edward Metzenger, timpani 
Domenico De Caprio, clarinet Rolf Persinger, viola 
Emil Eck, flute Dudley Powers, violoncello 
Rudolf Fahsbender, Robert Quick, violin 

string bass Angel Reyes, violin 
Philip Farkas, French horn Alberto Salvi, harp 
Eduardo Fiorelli, violin Wilbur H. Simpson, bassoon 
Arnold Jacobs, tuba Jerome Stowell, clarinet 
Cecil Leeson, saxophone Donald Whitaker, cornet 


Information on courses and a complete list of musical events for the 1956-57 academic year are available from 
the School of Music Office, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 











Se IES 


IN EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


New Together-We-Sing Series 
*WOLFE *KRONE *FULLERTON 


A rich and varied collection of songs of 
highest musical quality and interest to children is 
the basis of these six song-texts for the elementary 
grades. Musical development is integrated with 
aesthetic enrichment, instrumental experience, 





rhythmic expression and social values. 

Hundreds of songs have been recorded. 
Two albums of records supplement each of the 
books. 


Write Music DEPARTMENT for complete 
information 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-six 





REFERENCE RECORDINGS. For a 
“sound” selection of new choir music, 
Shawnee Press, Inc., offers on loan at 
no charge three albums of recordings: 
“Sing Unto the Lord,” “Praise God,” 
“Sing and Rejoice.” The latter two are 
recent releases. Each album comes with 
a binder containing complete printed 
scores of the recorded anthems. Address 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


RECORDED LISTENING LESSONS. Key 
board Jr. Magazine announces the avail- 
ability of four long playing records con- 
taining fifty-five recorded listening les- 


sons which can be used by teachers and 
supervisors in their music programs 
According to Dr. lan Minninberg, editor 


of Keyboard Jr., the records will save 
teachers hours of time previously spent 
A ; * tracking down good recordings for les- 
developed espec ally for pre band students sons. Further information can be ob- 
tained from Keyboard Jr. Magazine, 1346 

Chapel St., New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE MUSIC LISTENING EVALUATION 
FORM, a work aid designed to save time 
The Song Flute has been developed for of both student and teacher, has been 
. . ; prepared by F, Anthony Viggiano, chair 
the single purpose of teaching pre band ’ man of the music department of Santa 
Monica City College, 1815 Pear! St., Santa 
children instrumental music . . . and Monica, Calif. The forms are available 
: in a ring binder pad. Check lists are 
is so recognized by leading music educators. printed at the right and left sides of the 
. sheets for the student to indicate, among 
Not a toy, not a novelty ... the Song Flute other things, the prominent solo pas- 
— sages, the period represented by the 
provides an effective means of building a selection, whether programmatic or ab 
solute, quality of performance, as well 
“farm system” for the school’s regular as descriptions of the piece so far as 
balance, unity, cohesion, contrast, vari 
bands. Instruction can start as early as the ety, whether melodic, harmonic, etce., are 
x concerned. The center of the sheet is 
ith grade. Teaching requires no degree in blank to allow room for more extended 
discussion of the selection listened to. A 
instrumental musik any vocal completely filled out sample form is in- 
cluded for the student’s guidance. In 
teacher can instruct effectively. formation as to the availability of the 
sheets may be obtained by writing to Mr. 

Viggiano. 


CONOLITE ( H ALKBOARD, a new prod 
uct of Continental Can Company, has 
been. produced to combine the perform 
ance characteristics of slate and the low 
price of ordinary composition board, 
It combines the abrasion resistance, 
Easy to Blow— @ | ease of application, and stain resistance 

No Special Embouchure ' | of Conolite polyester laminate, with the 
| | verfect chalkboard writing surface. The 
Plays Chromatics, Too @ . . thalkboard is made in 36 inch wide 
| | rolls of 30 foot length, and comes in 

the standard green color found in the 
me majority of the nation’s schools. For 
Natural Finger Lay @ toe | ‘ further information write to: Conolite 
Division, Continental Can Company, 205 
West 14 St., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Precision Key of Ce 


Intonation 


oes oes ~ 6 





Raised Tone Holes for e 
Easy Playing 


for Students 
Pure Flute-Like Tones e 


¢ 4’ 
ne -Piece . OPEN END 
No Tuning Necessary — 
des free blowing 
Easy to Clean and Sanitize @ snd quick response epee eabenions 


Practically Unbreakable e 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION...SEE YOUR LOCAL MUSIC DEALER 





Recent and New Important Band Works— 


F . . > 
SAND haheo GRADE CHRISTMAS KIT SERIES. A new kit 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultene Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 5.00 8.00 of filmstrips in color for children has 
been produced by the Jam Handy organi- 


Excerpts from Carnival of the Animals, Ist Suite Saint Saens-Cray 8.00 11.00 . sation, to be used during the Christmas 
Excerpts from Carnival of the Animals, 2nd Suite Saint-Saens Cray 8.00 10.50 ~ holiday season. The aim is to give chil- 
Concert Square Dance Harold G. Davidson 3.50 5.50 . dren an appreciation of favorite Christ- 
mas carols, and to acquaint them with 
Just Issued— the origin of our Christmas traditions. 
*Lalande-Beeler 5.00 8.00 Other films in the series tell the Christ- 
17th Contery French Composer mas Seal story, explain about the Christ 

mas tree industry, and discuss good 
Who's Who in the Band (exhibiting the instruments) Philip Gorden 5.00 8.00 safety practices during the holiday sea- 


Extracts from Mother Goose Suite Ravel Cray 4.50 7.00 , son. Further information can be ob- 
request) tained from the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 

11, Michigan. [Picture is a scene from 
E L K A N - V O G E L C O °;, | N is the filmstrip, “The Story of Silent Night.” 
, , Caption: “He was heard by the four 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. little Strasser sisters They too, loved 
the carol.”] 


Passacaille 


(Condensed Scores tent on 
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Seventy persons from twenty-nine countries here discuss music in education with 
chis comment by Georges Duhamel as the implicit key to their cooperative effort: “No truly 
cultural pursuit, involving the intellect and the emotions, is complete unless it can be 
regarded as both an end and means. It is an end in itself so far as it moves the esthetic 
sense, gives immediate pleasure and becomes a part of our being. It is a means in the 
sense that it should raise us to a higher level, make us capable of going further to 
accomplish other, more difficult, more pregnant acts of cognition — in short, of developing 


our own powers and helping to develop those of the community.” 


Out of a variety of musical doctrines and diversity of teaching systems, the 
authors of these essays set forth problems common to music teaching throughout the 
world and suggest different ways of developing appreciation, taste, and critical judgment 
among listeners of all ages. The several contributions of composers, teachers, performers, 
and students make this volume a rewarding guide for musicians and educators of all 


professional levels. 


Contents: General Exposés; Music Education in the Curriculum (Primary 
and Secondary Schools, Higher Education, Popular Music Schools, Individual and 
Private Music Instruction); Music Education in Society; Methods and Aids in 
Music Education; The Training of the Teacher; The Contribution of the Profes- 


sional to Music Education. 





335 pages Published: August 23, 1955 
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The revolutionary 


Ostwald 


All-Weather 


shako | 


rain- 
proof 


It doesn't wrinkle, collapse or lose its shape. 


The Secret? The one piece body is molded of tough, resilient, 


light we ight plasti« 


Oval shape 


better looking, better fitting. 


Exclusive with “UNIFORMS BY OSTW ALD” 


All-Weather” shako is 


style 


Ihe 
Point 


become available 


now 


available in the C-51, West 


Other shako body styles will be announ ed as they 


See Your local Ostwald representative for guidance 


in selecting styles, fabrics 
Ostwald 


detail of your order 


uniforms gives 


are dependable 
Ideas 
"PATENT PENDING 


colors. 
custom-tailoring 
Delivery promises 


accessories for your 


attention to 


new 
every 
confirmed in writing 


Phone or write for free booklet “Fund Raising 


(foun J by 


EVITA 


STA LAN 


OSTWALD BUILDING 


, 
oO N OY 


J 


NEED HELP? 


Add these tuins lo your shaff . 


KEYS to Teaching 


Junior High School Music 


Nordhoim-Bakewell 


Guidebooks YOU should own. 


KEYS to Teaching 


Elementary School Music 


Thompson-Nordholm 


$4.00 a Copy Sent on Approval 


Schmill Publications, IJuc., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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FOR MENC Golden Anniversary programs and other printed material 
or for other uses where it is appropriate to recognize the observance 
clectrotypes of the medallion are available in the sizes shown here at 
indicated costs. Etch proofs for reproduction are available at no charge 

















No. 1B: Electrotype, $5.95 
Not shown: No. 1A 7”x7”, Etch Proof for reproduction, no charge 


(Electro of 1A, $9.29) 


No, 4: Electrotype, $2.28 


Electrotype, $2.35 


Order by Number 
Prices include postage. Order from 
Music Educators National Conference 
No. 2: Electrotype, $2.75 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Kindergarten Book 


Bells of Christmas 

Christmas Song 

The Angel 

© Little Town of Bethlehem 

Away in a Manger 

Chimes of Christmas (Instrumental) 

Kitten's Christmas Song 

Silent Night 

Greeting Song 

Jingle Bell 

Santa's Helper 

Lat Dance Around the Christmas 
Tree 

Christma Tree March (Instru 
mental) 


The First Grade Book 


Away in a Manger 

T he Anw | Carn 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 

Oh Come, Little Children 

The First Noel 

Silent Night 

Jingle, Jingle 

Santa's Coming 

Up on the House-top 

Jolly Old Saint Nicholas 

Now It's Christmas Time 

Jingle Bells 

Sleizh Bells 

I'm a Little Christmas Tree 

Christmas Tree March (Instru- 
mental) 


Gr. 2—Singing On Our Way 


The Little Bells 

Now It's Christmas Time 

Up on the House-Top 

Old Santa's Coming 

A Carol 

Away In a Manger 

I'm a Little Christmas Tree 

I Wish You a Merry Christmas 
Hear the Christmas Bells 

How Lovely Are the Messengers 
Silent Night 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 
Long Ago 

O Come, All Ye Faithful 


Gr. 3—Singing and Rhyming 


Jolly Old Saint Nicholas 
Merry Christmas Bells 

The First Noel 

Christma 

The Christmas Star 

Run, Neighbors, to the Crib 
Oh Come, Little Children 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
Pine Tree Song 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 


Gr. 4—Singing Every Day 


We Wish You a Merry Christmas 
Merry Christmas 

O Come, All Ye Faithful 

Deck the Hall 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 
Here Lies a Baby 

The Friendly Beasts 

This Is the Time of Joy 

© Jesu Sweet 

He |! Born, the Holy Child 

I Heard the Bells 

New Year Song 


Tuo new Christmas programs 


in Music Makers ertend 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


PITTS + GLENN +» WATTERS + WERSEN 


Gr. 5—Singing Together Gr. 8—Singing Teen-agers 


Christmas Bells Break Forth, O Beauteous, Heavenly 

Pray God Bless Light 

Silent Night Come Ye to Bethlehem 

O Little Town of Bethlehem The Three Kings 

Shepherds and the Sta: Oh Come, Little Children 

Christmas Lullaby Gates and Doors 

Carol of the Grasses Go Tell It on the Mountain 

O Mary O Come, All Ye Faithful 

Lullaby on Christmas Eve The Prophecy (text only) 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing O Come, O Come, Emmanuel! 

The Wondrous Child Silent Night 

The Angels in Our Fields What Child Is This? 

On a Winter Morning The First Noel 

The Twelve Days of Christmas We Three Kings of Orient Are 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 


Gr. 6—Singing in Harmony 
Gr. 9—Music Makers 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 


The First Noel Sing We Now 
Christmas Is Coming Ring Out, Christmas Bells 
To Bethlehem Ring Out You Bells 
When Christ Was Born Yule Lights 
The Bell Song Carol of the Birds 
The Little Sheep of Bethlehem O Christmas Tree 
O Come, All Ye Faithful Deck the Hall 
Sing, Ye Faithful, Sing Peace on Earth 
Silent Night From Heaven High I Come to You 
The Lowly Birth Shepherds, Shake off Your Drowsy 
On Christmas Day in the Morning Sleep 
From Far Away O Come, All Ye Faithful 
Sleep, Little Lord O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Sing We Today Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 
Hark Ye, What Angel Voices Sleep, My Little Child 
Joy to the World Silent Night 
All Glory Be to God on High 


Gr. 7—Singing Juniors 


Christmas Bells 
Christmas 


Good King Wenceslas 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 


Lullaby on Christmas Eve 


Beside Thy Cradle Here I Stand 
Rise Up, Shepherd, an’ Follow 
One Christmas Morning 


Deck the Hall 
Pray God Bless Home Office: Boston 


Christmas in an Alpine Village 
a Se Sales Offices: New York 11 
Christ io Chicago6é Atlanta 3 
neh Dallas? | Columbus 16 


Nona Nobis Pacem 


Silent Night San Francisco3 Toronto 7 
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Open Letter to Members 


From the Headquarters Office 


His BIT of “shop talk” is written primarily for mem- 
bers, but it is by no means for members only. It is 
also open to the many, who, though not members of 
the MENC or of an auxiliary or associate organization, 
join the Journal readership because of personal, pro 


fessional, or business interest in what is going on in 
school music 

To begin with, two related items of first import are 
the Golden Anniversary of the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference and the opening of its new business, 
publication, and service office in Washington—an aus 


picious combination indeed. 
° 


CALLERS ARE PLEASED with the new headquarters of 
fice, and quite surprised when they learn that some 
eighteen tons of equipment and materials, trucked from 
Chicago, were disposed, adjusted and organized for oper 
ation right after Labor Day No doubt many are 
also surprised by the number of music educators and 
others interested in music education who are in Wash 


ington during any given week, 


Visiting members are impressed by and grateful for 
the open-armed welcome to their organization at the 
Educational Center. And the been of a 
most practical kind on the part of the NEA and the thirty 
other departments, not only contributing much to the 
almost startling speed and smoothness of the transference 
of work, but affording immediate access to every facility 
of a new and modern business plant The Editorial 
Board, for one example, has been profiting by the use of 
an electronic device which makes copies of manuscripts 
soard, providing 
and all 


welcome has 


for simultaneous review by the entire 
an almost overnight, coast-to-coast distribution 
for a simple thank you to a neighbor department 


The annual membership roll call started to roll early 
in September, and responses have been rolling in at a 
daily rate that indicates a new high for the Golden Anni- 
versary total—undoubtedly well over 30,000. . . Do 
you recall that just a few years ago 10,000 was a coveted 
goal? 


At across THE couNTRY the Golden Anniversary 
observance is being high-pointed by the meetings of the 
federated state music educators associations and by 
recognition in various ways in local situations. . . The 
Golden Anniversary “medallion” is an_ increasingly 
familiar symbol, not only to Conference members, but to 
thousands of citizens who, through this single device, 
are becoming more aware of the significance of the school 
music program, and the persons who implement it.* 


*The Golden Anniversary Commission urges members of the MEN(¢ 
and associated organizations to secure electrotypes of the Anniversary 
medallion for imprinting on programs of concerts and other events 


where it would be appropriate to give such recognition. (See page 15.) 


forty three number two November December 
Copyright 1056 by Music Educators National Con 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The 1956 MENC leadership and planning conferences, 
scattered over the Conference map, brought together 
nearly every state of the 
Eastern, New York 


officers and members from 
l'nion in September and October 
City; North Central, Chicago; Northwest, Spokane; 
Southern, Nashville; Southwestern, Denver; Western, 
Oakland and Pasadena The six Division programs 
in the spring of 1957 will climax the Golden Anniversary 
Observance year. The next issue of the Journal (Janu 
ary) will bring you the story of what is being planned 
for your Division convention, and for the other five 
Divisions as well. If you do not have handy the schedule 
of dates and places for the 1957 meetings printed in 


previous issues, clip it from page 10 of this tissue 
» 

Reports are COMING IN regarding Golden Anni 
versary programs of all kinds: concerts dedicated to the 
old-time musik 
singing old-time and new-time 


anniversary; assemblies ; and dances as 


features of social events; 
songs at PTA meetings and elsewhere; stories in the 
radio and television shorts; school, library, 


new spaper Ss, 
“yesterday and today” pi 


and store-window exhibits 
tures of school music groups, old and new music books 
and instruments, samples of creative work—-and so on 
Be sure to send to the MENC office at Washington copies 
of your programs, clippings and the like 

The brochure prepared by the Golden Anniversary 
you do not 


Commission contains many suggestions; if 


have a copy, write to the ME. N¢ 


Severan visitors have asked why interior pictures of 
the new office are not printed in the Journal Phat 
will be done later, when it will be more appropriate to 
give time to the staff photographer. Meanwhile, it does 
seem appropriate to publish the exterior picture of the 
building. Readers have seen it before, and members and 
friends have known for a long time about the new ME N¢ 
home in the Educational Center.t But, nevertheless, 
there are still many who apparently do not realize the 
move actually has been made! Anyway, many are still 
sending mail to the Chicago Post Office, which dutifully 
relays everything to Washington. Hence the illustrated 
reminder that this is our new home, of which every musi 
educator may rightfully be proud: 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D.( without doubt, the 
address when MEENC celebrates its one-hundredth anni 
versary ! 


*The picture on the cover shows the Educational Center as it will 
appear when completed some time in 1958. MENC offices are located 
in the section built first (extreme right in the picture) 
ings elsewhere in the vicinity house the NEA business and operations 
divisions and other units, all of which will be provided for when con 
struction is finished on the land recently cleared by the razing of four 

including the old Guggenheim mansion, which, purchased 

was the first permanent headquarters of the NEA. Adjoin 
ing properties were acquired from time to time-——from the beginning 
financed by the NEA’s permanent (Life Membership) fund 
The Educational Center is truly a monumental testi 
America 


Several build 


buildings, 
in 1919 


largel 
started in 1920 


il to the faith and loyalty of the teachers of 





Why We Are Criticized: A Music Educator's Analysis 


Parker LaBach 


Musk 
stirred up so much thought and dis 


addres 1 he Responsibility ot education 


to Must has 
probably an excellent thing for the health of 


| vact that Wilham Schuman’s MIEENC convention 
! 


font 
lheodore | 
that Mr 


and related criticisms of 


chool musi Normann’s able reply accu 


points out Schuman's arguments are 


“ however, these school 
teaching are still much alive and widely ex 


Hitisi very 


particularly by teachers of music in the nation’s 


colleges and universities. Therefore, further clarification 


if some of these issues is surely in order 
acceptable musical standards” 
used by Mr. Sehu 


technical dexterity 


hirst of all, the phra cs 


incl quaiity in mu ical pertlormances 


man mfer far more than mere in the 


manipulation of instruments or voices. Indeed, we fre 
quently hear performances by school groups im which the 


level of technique possessed by the individual performers 


eems adequate enough for the task at hand; yet the 
overall effect may be unmusical or in poor taste. Such im 
portant fundamentals of performance as tempo, phrasing, 
balance, and a feeling for stvle may be so 
that it is difficult for the 
conclusion in such cases that the director himself just does 


these 


dynamic 


inadequate critic to avoid the 


not have enough mus ianship to be aware of 


problems 
Secondly, ‘musical standards” and “quality in musical 


selected for per 


formance as well as the manner in which it is performed 


performance’ mean quality of must 


In the writer's experience, it is the selection of trivial ot 
(“bad”) 


which draws the greatest amount of criticism to school 


even poorly written music tor performance 


music directors. Critics will rightly point out that good 
Most 


directors in fact do not shy away from technical difficulties 


and bad are not synonymous with difficult and eas) 


with which to challenge their performers, meanwhile often 
neglecting to consider whether the music which contains 
these difficulties has enough musical value to warrant the 
time and effort spent on it. It may be that, as Lord Ches 


terton said, “Everything that is worth doing is worth 
doing badly, so long as it represents a joyous effort and 
remains unpretentious.” But it can also be argued that a 
substantial portion of the music performed in the schools 
is not worth doing at all, particularly when there is so 
much that is worth doing that must be thus left neglected 
It is true that the music educator's responsibility is to 
both the students and the art of music ; neither responsi 
bility is fulfilled unless the students’ musical experiences 
are based on a substantial amount of worthwhile music, 
whether old or new, simple or complex 

In the writer’s opinion, the widespread criticism of 
the music teacher as a musician does not mean that school 
groups should attempt to equal professional standards of 
skill, facility, and technical perfection. Indeed, the de 


mands of organized competitions oftentimes tend to force 


of the Kent State University faculty, Kent 
of student teachers 


Mr. LaBach is a member 
Ohio. He is an instructor in music 
in music in the « 


and supervisor 


umpus school 
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“Il HAVE READ with considerable interest William 
Schuman’s MENC convention address, ‘The Re- 
sponsibility of Music Education to Music,’ and 
Theodore F. Normann’s reply, ‘The Responsibility 
of Music to Education.”” So wrote the author 
when he submitted this article to the Editorial 
Board of the Journal. His letter continued: “I 
congratulate you on publishing both of these 
thought-provoking, argumentative articles, and 
hope you will publish more in the same vein... . 
While I am intensely interested in composition 
and the theory and literature of music, I have also 
spent my entire career in music education, both 
in public schools and in music education depart- 
ments of universities. ... Though I em far from 
complacent about the present state of school 


music, I speak as an ‘insider’ who believes whole- 
heartedly in the mission of the music educator 
and the fundamental principles of his work.” 

. 


+ Readers will be interested to know that another 
article, also inspired by Mr. Schuman’s convention 
address, written by Imozene Boyle, Director of 
Music, Hempstead Long Island Public Schools, 
will be published in a subsequent issue of the 


Journal. 


with a 
musical 


s.hool directors too far in that direction now, 


resulting loss of opportunity for more varied 
The criticism does suggest, however, that 


such 


experiences 
music of intrinsic value should be selected, that 
music can and should be within the technical competence 
of the performers, and that it should be performed with 
careful attention to musical tradition, good taste, and the 
many fundamental details which go to make a musician! y 
performance, whether by professionals or amateurs, ad 
vanced students or beginners 

Mr. Schuman claims that too few music educators are 
interested in the work of contemporary composers, while 
Mr. Normann observes that our serious composers are 
not providing enough material suitable for school groups 
Chere is some merit in both observations, but neither 
solves the fundamental problem of how to introduce a 
larger amount of worthwhile contemporary music to our 
young people. First of all, it may be argued that a large 
number of music teachers see no need for bringing the 
best contemporary music to studlents, although this can be 
done now at least through phonograph records. From the 
students’ standpoint, one of the greatest difficulties in 
performing contemporary music is that there is a lack of 
aural experience in contemporary idioms. A greater 
background of listening to contemporary music will make 
it easier to feel, understand, and perform. Thus the stu 
dent may be more flexible and receptive than many teach 
ers who, because of their own lack of experience with 
contemporary music, assume that it is more difficult for 
the students than it really is 

It is probable that many more good contemporary 
works suitable for schools would appear if the composers 
and publishers felt more demand for them. The honest 
composer is not likely to object to composing easy scores 
if by that is meant avoiding such difficulties as extreme 
ranges of voices and instruments, rapid or tricky finger- 
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ings and articulations, or instrumental combinations not 


available in schools. However, if he is an honest com 


poser, he will also avoid “writing down” to the cliché 
ridden idiom of watered-down sentimentalism so com 
mon in much easy school music being produced today 
even 


He will attempt to preserve his integrity, in easy 


music, and rightfully expect the music teacher and his 
students to make some effort to understand his language. 
If we are to have vital contemporary music, the teacher 
must at least meet it half way and learn to feel at home 
in it. There is evidence that such interest in contemporary 


music among school music teachers is growing 


P J 
rhe following are some positive suggestions which, the 


writer feels, will do much to remedy the drawbacks 


critics of our present-day school music see, and at the 


same time will help preserve all we have which has proven 


so valuable and successful 


1. We need to be more selective in choosing those who 


enter our schools of music teacher training, a point 


mentioned by Mr. Normann. Of course, the desire to 


teach is such an obvious prerequisite that it need not 


be labored here. However, an alleged love of children 


is not in itself sufficient, nor is the ability to fill notebooks 
with extensive bibliographies, lists of materials, and hints 


on how to imitate the methods of successful teachers. 


Intelligence is just as necessary a basis for success 


ful music teaching as for any other kind of skilled cre 
ative work, and it should be insisted upon even more 
strongly than in the past. Coupled with intelligence should 
be an innate musicianship sufficient to enable the student 


to pass successfully the same music courses as are 


required of the professional performer, composer, ot 


conductor. There has been too much tendency to refet 


the poorer student to a music education career 


This 


and 


music 
standards of the profession 


attractive to the 


practice lowers the 


makes 
student 


thus music teaching less 


superior who is the one we all want in the 


schoolrooms. A third prerequisite should be a broad in 


terest in both education and the cultural areas on the 


peripheries of music. Among all musicians, the school 


music teacher can least afford to be a narrow specialist 


? 


It is the writer’s observation that the average musi 


teacher needs more and better training in the theory, 
history, and literature of music. Rightfully, emphasis is 
placed on innate sensitivity to music and natural respon 
siveness to beauty of expression as inherent qualities, 
apart from music skills, which are essential to the basic 
\lthough there 


is innate talent involved in these important factors, they 


equipment of the successful music teacher 
are also musical skills which are learned and refined like 
ny other skills through experience. A wide acquaintance 
ship with the music literature of the past and present plus 
extensive experience working with the form and struc 
ture of music are essential to the fullest development of 
skills. The 


and literature in the teacher 


these result of greater emphasis on music 


theory training institutions 


should be a raising of standards of musical taste and 


musicianly performance in our schools 


3. The emphasis placed here on “good” music and 


‘good” performance does not mean that there is no place 


in the schools for pep bands, popular songs, “social” 
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instruments, dance music, ete. There can be much “good” 
music making of this kind, healthful and appropriate to 
many occasions, and suitable for wide participation by 
students. However, the appropriateness mentioned here 


Many 


seem to be hodge-podges of the serious and the trivial, 


should always be borne in mind school concerts 
the pretentious and the popular, the well-prepared and 
the ill-prepared. Undoubtedly the directors in such cases 
are working on the principles that (a) as many students 
as possible should have a chance to perform, and (b) 
there should be “something for everybody” on the pro 
vram. Although these are time-honored ideas in school 
music, they are often applied indiscriminately and thus 
it is easy to understand how the critic from the outside can 
see in such a program indisputable evidence of a lack of 
standards and taste on the part of the director. Viewed in 
this manner, although music may mean many different 
things to many different people, perhaps it is time to aban 
don the notion that all these different things and people 
should be 
program. There is nothing wrong or 
about maintaining certain limited standards of music and 


a part of the same organization or the same 
undemacratic 


performance within a single group or on a single pro 
gram, while providing opportunities for other differing 
groups to do their music-making at another time or place 
more appropriate to their interests and abilities. Certainly 
we must provide as much music as we can for as many 
people as possible, but there should at the same time be 
standards dictate that the 
labeled and presented for what they really are 


which results be properly 


4. We must not forget that in the midst of providing 
“music for every child,” as music teachers we also have an 
obligation to those students with the most interest and 
ability, and that, for them there is no music too good 
and no high level of achievement for which we should 


not aim. Surely, then, for our best students there is 
no dichotomy in our obligation to the student and our 
obligation to the art of music. These obligations become 
one and the same obligation, and fulfilling it on a high 
level can serve in the long run to raise the standards of 


music in our entire society 


+ 


In conclusion:' the real issue seems not whether we 


acrifice the welfare of the students in order to obtain 
fine musical performances (a seeming contradiction ), o1 
whether we sacrifice the art of music for the good of the 
students (impossible, since the art of music will outlive 
\re we doing all we can 


all of us). The issues are these 


to provide opportunities for the greatest love for and 
achievement in music among our young people? Could 
we do more if we and those following us in school musi 


And 


Is it possible to maintain a valid philosophy of 


teaching were differently prepared for the task? 
finally 
music education unless the art of music itself is honored 
as the central pillar around which our work acquires its 
unique value and meaning ? 

The many answers to these questions will fill many 
hook 5 for 


many years to come 
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Teaching a Thousand Classes a Week by Radio 


A State-wide 
Music Education Program 


EDYTHE M. ALBERT 
With WILLIAM BENDER, JR. 


¥, half a century ago, one of the founders of the Music 
idueators National Conference had predicted that a 
ingle music educator with average training and ex 
perience could teach’ a thousand classes a week, he might 
possibly have been ridiculed. The possibility would have 
hecome more certain had he then gone on to predict that 
this lone teacher could create tangible musical growth in 
students whom the teacher never 


many thousands of 


heard and never saw 


Ikven today, with radio an accepted mode of com 
munication tor most of the half century that has elapsed, 
with television a boisterous new medium for reaching 
large audiences, and with convincing experience to sup 
port these predictions, such concepts still must be “sold” 
to the uninitiated 

Ihe facts show that it is possible to enter a thousand 
classrooms each week. It is possible to give each student 


And 


it is even possible to measure their growth in terms of 


in those classes a meaningful musical experience 


individual and group achievement 

For six stimulating years, my predecessors and I have 
taught vocal music through a radio series called “Festival 
of Song In cooperation with the University of Mich 
igan's educational station, WUOM, this program is pro 
than educational and commercial 


vided to more twenty 


stations throughout the state 


\fter 


to report that all problems in teaching music by 


like 


radio 


these six years of experience, we would 


But that would be somewhat less than 
knotty 


solved 
We continue to be 


have hee Nn 


accurate confronted with 


prote sional issues in adapting music education to mass 


media. Some problems have been with us a long time; 
others only became evident after we had progressed to a 
certam stage of development. All of them clamor for 


olution, but the answers come slowly, reluctantly 


kor example, how can a single broadcast prove valu 
able to a widespread, undifferentiated audience in eight 
different grade levels How can one broadcast apply 
equally to the little one-room schoolhouse (of which we 
have many in Michigan) and to the large city and con 
solidated Will a standard half-hour teaching 
program be effective for both rural and urban elementary 
hools 


kk ither 


ystems ¢ 


than abandon the project entirely in the face 


l niversity i Michiwar 
f the Unmiwersty Broadcast 
education and was 
(College 


Miss bert at n education 
School 
ing Ser 


sic, and music e pecialiet 
WUOM ' ' she 


upenvise ee oe 
} 


taught musn 
school of the State Teachers 
Hernvdl ys nnesota 
Wilham Hender 
t Statron WLOM, «a , recog! 1 Americas 


ordinator of classroom broadcasts 


ballader amd folklorenst 
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of these and similar obstacles, we have come up with 
working solutions. We consider them tentative answers, 
subject to immediate and, if necessary, striking change 
whenever a better solution comes along. 

Just how these problems were worked out is probably 
best revealed through a description of the program itself 


HE stascisuep jointly by the U-M School of Music and 
the Radio Broadcasting Service, “Festival of Song”’ has 
heen taught successively by Lois Anderson, Janice Cobb 
and myself. The program format has undergone evolu 
tionary changes in its half-dozen years on the air 

Today the program. staff people : 
teacher-pianist, staff announcer and a quartet of advanced 
students from the School of Music. In addition to sing 
ing, quartet members. frequently play rhythm instru 


consists of SIX 


ments, auto-harp and melody instruments 

Selected elementary classes in the Ann Arbor 
Functioning as a control 
visiting class 


area 
attend frequent broadcasts 
group for the state-wide 
actively participates in the program and helps establish 


audience, the 


the proper pace 

We aim the majority of activities in each program 
toward the fourth- to the fifth-grade level. Although 
primary and advanced grades are not neglected, the 
emphasis has come to be placed on these middle grades 

\ half-hour radio program must run exactly twenty 
nine minutes and thirty seconds to allow cooperating com 
mercial stations time for a thirty-second “station break.” 
(ur typical broadcast will include review of two or three 
familiar songs, the introduction of a new song or rhythm 
game (to be repeated on a subsequent program), some 
work on tonal or rhythm patterns, and several minutes of 
guided listening and appreciation. For the latter, we pre 
sent selections on records or live talent from the Uni 
versity’s School of Music 

In addition to simple folksongs, the year’s material 
includes rounds, descants, simple two-part songs, rhythm 
games, dances, hymns and spirituals. We teach approx) 
mately sixty different songs from October to April on 
the twice-a-week broadcasts. Certain selections will be 
accompanied by rhythm or melody instruments 

Throughout the vear considerable stress is given to 
fundamental rhythm patterns. Likewise, we continually 
review basic tonal patterns to supplement the student's 
reading program. And one of the significant improve 
ments evident from one year to the next ts the steady 
progress students make in tone quality 

Occasionally superintendents and teachers will stop in 
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to watch a program go on the air, They know that some 
fifteen to twenty thousand students will begin singing 
when the minute hand of the studio clock sweeps up to 


the appointed time 
quently ask is: “How do you know 
students all over the state will be able to keep up with 


And the question they most fre 
these thousands of 


you 
\ partial answer lies with the studio control group, but 
When have 


taught enough students in conventional classroom situa 


there is no substitute for experience you 


tions, and when you have visited enough classes listening 
to tape rebroadcasts of the program, your awareness of 
the proper pace becomes second nature. | wish there were 
a more scientific explanation to offer, but there is not 
Pace is something that just grows on you 

rhe nicest testimonial ever received in this regard 
came from a seven-year-old participating in one of our 
live festivals last spring. Minutes before our stage 
performance was to begin, she approached me with a 
about her year-long radio listening 


serious question 


“How do you always know the minute we make a mis 


take ?”’ she inquired anxiously, “Can you really hear us 
Pas SE live festivals can prove terrifying. As a climax 
to the year’s radio study, we arrange with school supet 
festival in each of a 
state 


stage an hour-long 


intendents to 


dozen community centers around the Chis is our 
one chance to meet and judge the progress of our radio 
Not only the students, but 
their classroom teachers, parents and school administra 


critical look for the 


students And they judge us! 


tors are taking a hard, first time at 
their radio teacher 

Walking onto an empty stage five or six hundred miles 
from your accustomed surroundings at the University, 
looking down into a thousand faces you have never seen 
before, and knowing that your professional career de 
pends on what the owners of those faces can or cannot 
a situation guaranteed to 


In the 


do in the next sixty minutes is 


produce a unique brand of jitters instant of silence 


that descends, you suddenly realize all the tremendous 
inadequacies of radio. You wonder if these children could 
have spent the year listening to the wrong station? Maybe 
a lightning storm interrupted those last critical pro 








Festival of Song scenes: At 
the right a studio group per- 
forms. Below, at the left, a 
last-minute rehearsal of the 
1956 spring festival at Gay- 
lord, Michigan. Second picture, 
Edythe Albert with Christine 
Lockwood at a spring festival. 
The second grader learned to 
play by ear all of the festival 
songs that were broadcast. 
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grams when you were presenting vital information for 
this spring festival? Anything seems possible 

\nd then you play a short introduction on the piano 
and their Start You 
discover you have not been breathing since you stepped 


(nd then, as a thousand young voices 


give the students cue to singing 


onto the stage 
ring into the theme song, you breathe again, Somehow 


they sound far, far better than you expected 

So rar we have concentrated on the studio aspect of 
“Festival of Song.” What happens at the receiving end 

rhose teachers who employ the series in their class 
rooms are urged to use the programs exacily as they 
would use any other audio aid, A teachers manual, pro 
vided free at the start of the year, describes each pro 
gram and the date it will be broadcast. It lists the songs 
to be sung and offers suggestions for valuable pre-broad 
cast and post broadcast activities to be carried on in each 


lhe 


when space will be needed for a dance or game, and when 


individual classroom manual advises the teacher 


she mav be asked to copy musical symbols on the black 
board. k verything is geared to help the teacher who lacks 
formal music training 
For, despite the advantages radio can bring to the 
schoolroom, class achievement still rests in large part with 
the individual classroom teacher, She remains a definite 
part of the teaching team. The festival broadcast substi 
tutes for her lack of professional music knowledge ; but 
it does not substitute for her ability as a leader and 
teacher 


We provide 


Opportumtes tor 


throughout the broadcast year, frequent 


the classroom teacher to further the 


musical experiences of the children. In the songbook 


Teachers can have 
And to stimulate 


there is one selection without words 
thei 


this, we in the studio offer to sing verses sent in by vari 


children create their own lyrics 


ous schools 


leachers are free to exercise their own imaginations, 


school, a teacher interested the boys in mak 
festival 


ton In one 


ing rhythm instruments. Later, in the 


spring 
these instruments provided a colorful and effective a 
companiment to a Mexican dance. A third grade teachet 
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Third picture from left below 
shows just a glimpse of a May- 
pole dance which climaxed the 
hour-long «pring festival at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. At 
right below “Festival of Song” 
studio quartet and Miss Albert 
at Station WUOM, U. of M. 
These broadcasts are heard as 
well on other stations through- 
out Michigan. 











Friendly ‘Tribute to a Wise Leader and Good Companion 


The Versatile John Beatte 


By Louis Woodson Curtis 


r encounter with John Beattie occurred 


EARL I} 
a newly elected member of the Execu 
educators National 
meeting of that august 


when. a 
tive Committee of the Musi 
first 
\n imposing array of topics constituted the agenda 
that 


i problem of serious import came up for immediate di 


(Conference, | attended my 


group 


for the three-day session, and in opening meeting 


cussion. [The views looking to the solution of the problen 


were many and varied. The atmosphere was tense witl 


divergences of opinion and personality clashes, as one 


committee member after another indulged in flights of 


unpassioned oratory. During all this frenzy, John Beattic 


vho was present, made no comment though it was appar 


ent that he was restive under this barrage of word 


1] 


linally, evidently unable longer to endure the clamor, i 


i neat sentence of not more than a dozen words quietly 


enunciated if hn propo eda 


id all the needs of the 


olution that not only sati 


‘MA CASTON but by 


its simplicity 


ul feasabilit caused the 
laughter and applause 
That 


ilhent cl 


yroup to burst into 


revealed to me one of lohn Heatti 


ability to 


incident 
iracteristic the “trip any issue of its 
hare for 
itself 


segment 


encumbering non-essential in order to lay 


thoughtful scrutiny the intrinsic values of the issue 


Chi Ml een to 


! has colored 


enter into almost every 


ann many incidents in his 


career, Bearing this out was the tatement 


companior 
ippropriate t 
ou have the inside 
ran uy cores tor 
[The 


wth at I anstor 


football tear 


ne record, page 24.] 


he made in a panel discussion concerning the type of song 
children like to sing. Granting the importance of subject 
interest and ease of performance, Beattie maintained that 
the first reaction of a child to a song is its melodic appeal 
‘More than all else,” he said, “children like pretty songs” 

a simple statement, but basic in its implications 

It was inevitable that music should be a dominating 
force in John Beattie’s life, for family archives reveal 
that he could sing before he could talk. While sill in 
his cradle, he would lisp back to his mother short tunes 
music in the 


There was always 


Beattie home, and in his early boyhood John spent a 


he had sung to him 


good deal of time singing with his mother and sisters 


His first public occurred when, as a boy 
soprano, he sang a solo for a social meeting of the county 
bar association, Later at his eighth-grade graduation he 


sang a duet with the son of a local music supervisor. That 


appearamn ec 


performance threatened to become a fiasco, when, on 
the day before the program, the other lad’s voice suddenly 
changed and he was unable to sing the part for which he 
had been trained, Nothing daunted, John switched parts 
with the boy, and, with a day’s practice in their new 
parts, the duo performed the number to the complet 
satisfaction and delight of the supervisor, principal, class 
teacher and audience of proud parents. Participating in 
commencement exercises seems to have been a halit with 
find him singing Paul 


“— lang of the school 


john, for we the bass solo in 


Rodney's Forge” at his high 
vraduation 

\ll this time John was an enthusiasti faithful 
member of his church choir, and participated im all the 
he attended. He 


versatile and useful in his 


and 
musical activities of the public school 
seems to have been unusually 
tenor as the 


vocal abilities, for he sang either bass or 


musical situation required. In the high school glee club 
he was a bass; in the church choir he was a tenor, and 
the only tenor at that. His choir responsibilities included 
not only the carrying of the tenor part alone, but also 
frequent doubling as the organ pumper, when the old 
fashioned water motor did not function 

John's active musical life continued through his college 
days. He a member of the men’s glee club, and 
served as the club's director during his senior year. And, 
mirabile dictu! he played cornet in the Denison University 
Band, which he helped to organize. It was while he was 
at the University that he entered the professional vocal 
field, for he became a paid member of a church quartet 


This assignment in 


was 


in a city not far from the college 
volved three round trips from Denison each week, the 
transportation expense consuming half of the munificent 


While not 


enormously profitable financially, John still thinks the 


weekly stipend of $1.50, which he earned 


experience was a valuable one 





Central High School football team, Xenia, Ohio, in 1907. The gentleman in the wing 
collar and the high button shoes (on the right) is Coach Beattie. He is the same person 
who is pictured on the opposite page with children of the Noyes Elementary School in 
Evanston Ill. where Mr. Beattie was conducting experimental instrumental and vocal 


classes. 


During his 25-year tenure at Northwestern University, Mr 


Beattie was also 


supervisor of music in District 65 of the Evanston Elementary Schools 


Hi: hirst tea hing position, aS music supervisor in the 


schools of Xenia, Ohio, must have been both perplexing 
and fruitful. I:ngaged to teach music, he had not been on 
the job long before the boys of the high school football 
team asked him to be their coach. He accepted the invita 
tion, which was both a challenge and a compliment, and 
Xenia in the double 


and 


for two years served the youth of 
instructor in the gentle art of musi 
mentor in the sport of football. This unusual com 


bination paid off handsomely in the support given to the 


capacity ol! 
manly 


school music program by the older and larger boys, foot 
ball heroes, who during after-school hours were members 
of Coach Beattie’s “Varsity” squad, My informant does 
not indicate whether or not it was a champion team, but 
to make the tale the success story it deserves to be, we 
shall assume that the 1907 and 1908 Xenia football teams 
were invincible in their league 

John had some interesting musical experiences during 
those early years in Xenia. He had hardly become estab 
lished in the job before rehearsals of The Mikado were 
under way. Later, utilizing a chorus from the East Main 
Street High School, attended solely by Negro children, 
he presented Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” and other cantatas, 
Wilberforce University. John 
values his experience with the Negro East Main Street 


with soloists from nearby 
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High School for two reasons: It not only afforded him an 
opportunity to learn fundamental techniques of conduct 
ing, but it was also responsible for the breaking down of 
any racial prejudice he might have had 

School music and football coaching failed to consume 
all of young John Beattie’s energies in Xenia. In addition 
to his school responsibilities he became very active in 
church choir work. With liberal and impartial respect for 
all religious faiths, John at one time pursued a fantastic 
choir schedule, serving as soloist in a Hebrew temple in 
nearby Dayton on Friday evening and Saturday morning, 
singing in a Dayton Episcopal church Sunday morning 
and afternoon, and in an Xenia Presbyterian church Sun 
day evening himself a complete work out he 
drilled a Lutheran Wednesday 

\n opportunity was provided to exercise his inventive 
field of 
music while supervisor of music in Grand Rapids, Mich 
igan, later at Illinois. In the former 
instance he organized and managed the Grand Rapids 
Orchestral Association which brought to that city con 
certs by the Chicago, Cincinnati and Philadelphia orches 


To vive 
choir on evening 


and administrative abilities in the community 


and Evanston 


tras. He was responsible also in Grand Rapids for pre 
senting in solo recital such distinguished artists as Mischa 
Flman, Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals, and Harold Bauer, 
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as well as the famous Flonzaley Quartet. In Evanston he 
was prominent im North Shore 
Music Festival which gen 
a large children’s chorus, accompanied by the 
conducted by Mr 


promoting the annual 

an outstanding feature of 
erally Wal 
and 


ymphony Orchestra 


himself 


( he ayo 


tseatty 


()i susyeet has been the inspiration of many teach 
ers of music throughout the United States and elsewhere 
in the world 
Music of Northwestern University, he was able to trans 


In his position as dean of the School of 


nut to students in the music education department not 
only the principles of good music teaching, but also the 
high idealism of attitude and conduct that has character 
own professional career. Through the placement 
Music at Northwestern main 
more than three thousand 


ized h 
hureau which the School of 
tains for its own graduates, 
and bands 
were made during the twenty-five years of Mr. Beattie’s 


extent of his influ 


placements in schools, colleges, orchestras 


connection with the University. The 
ence on the must teaching personnel of this country ts 
nowhere more apparent than at the national and division 
conventions of the Musi National 
when hotel lobbies and meeting places are thronged 
all eager 


educators Confer 
time 
with teachers of varying ages and experience, 
lor a word with their beloved dean 

lhe young men of the profession who have come undet 
John Heattie’s tutelage give evidence of having had spe 
al traimmy in one item which is not altogether academic 

that of personal grooming and appearance. John, him 
and many of his men stu 


elf, is a meticulous dresset 


dents, in their admuration of their dean, have endeavored. 
when making public appearances, to dress the part prop 
erly, eager to match in every detail the Beattie sartorial 
correctness 

the Music Educators National Conference has amply 
profited from John Beattie’s interest in his students, be 
of the 


talent 


cause seattie instinct for discovering and evaluat 
()ften, while a student was still in his 
undergraduate John would report to the MEN( 


So and so is somebody to watch.” Proving 


ng young 
days, 
authorities 
John's prophecy correct, this same individual upon taking 
a teaching job would soon give concrete evidence of inter 
est in the Conference, and before long become a Confer 
It was Mr 
time as to 


ence leader in the area in which he worked 


teattne custom to mquire trom time to 


whether or not the young music educators he had recom 
mended for had 
predictions by contributing worthy service to the organ 


Conference consideration justified his 
ization. In this thoroughly legitimate manner he managed 
to keep his fatherly eye on these young people long after 
they had left his jurisdiction 

John Beattie, himself, has served the MENC long and 
well (on page are listed the various offices he 
has held im the organization, But no list, however long 
or impressive, could fully report the contribution he has 
made to the continuing well-being of the MENC. His 
interest in his professional organization and his willing 


this 


ness to take on any chore, whether or not it involves front 
line or flag, should be a great example to the younger 
veneration of Conference workers who have richly bene 
fited from the unselfish, and often unsung, work he has 
done for the organization and the cause of music 
education 

Our friend John has many interests outside of school 


music. He devotes a good deal of time to playing golf, is 
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Beattie Statistics 
Norwalk, Ohio, 


Place and date of birth: November 
26, 1885. 

Education: Norwalk Public Schools, High School di- 
ploma, 1903; Denison University, A.B., 1907; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, M.A. 1923; Denison Uni 
versity, Mus. D. (Hon.) 1934. 


Teaching Record: Xenia, Ohio, 1907-11, supervisor of 
music; Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1911-12, Central High 
School, teacher of music and physiography; supervisor 
of music, 1912-24; Lansing, Michigan, 1924-25, state super 
visor of music; Evanston, Illinois, 1925-50, supervisor 
of music, district 65; professor of music education, 
Northwestern University, 1925-50; Dean School of Music, 
Northwestern University, 1933-50; visiting summer 
session teaching, Columbia, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Montana, 

World War Service: With A.E.F.-Y.M.C.A. in France 
from December 1917, through February 1919. Acted as 
song leader, entertainment promoter, and regional en 
tertainment director. 

Conductor: Various choral and instrumental groups 
in Xenia, Grand Rapids and Evanston. Organized and 
conducted Grand Rapids Teachers Chorus of seventy-five 
mixed voices which gave one public performance a year 
at Christmas season; as assistant conductor of Chicago 
North Shore Music Festival, directed large chorus of 
children accompanied by Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and with prominent soloists. 

Composer and Collector: Author of more than four 
hundred songs for children, words, music or both, few 
of which carry his name; specializes in collecting and 
translating folk songs and games from foreign lands. 

Editorial: Co-author, Golden Book of Favorite Songs; 
Gray Book of Favorite Songs, Blue Book of Favorite 
Songs (Hall & McCreary); band and orchestra parts for 
Golden Book; Music in the Junior High School, a college 
text (Silver Burdett Co.). With Osbourne McConathy 
and Russel Morgan: Music of Many Lands and Peoples, 
Music Highways and Byways, collections for junior high 
students. With W. Otto Miessner; Songs to Play and 
Sing, two paper-bound books for-small children (Hall «& 
McCreary). With Howard Hinga, Grace Wilson and Jo- 
sephine Wolverton: American Singer Series for elemen- 
tary schools (American Book Co.). Also Canadian Singer 
and Puerto Rican Singer. 

Travels Abroad: France, all sections, 1918: Central 
Europe, summer 1930; England, Scotland and Wales, 
summer, 19382; Norway, Sweden, Denmark, summer, 1934; 
Germany, summer, 1936; Italy, summer, 1938; South 
America, summer, 1941; Central Europe, summer, 1952; 
Portugal and Spain, spring, 1954; Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Wester. spring, 1955; Japan, Hong Kong, 
India, Thailand, Philippines, summer and autumn, 1956. 

Music Educators National Conference: Rated as one 
of founders, having attended summer meeting in connec- 
tion with NEA, Cleveland, 1907; host to Conference, 
Grand Rapids, 1917; President, 1921; member of Re- 
search Council for two terms; co-chairman, Council of 
Past Presidents, 1956; presently, member of MEJ Edi 
torial Board. 


an enthusiastic football fan, particularly when the North 
western team is involved, plays a good hand of bridge, 
loves writing children’s verse, is an ardent and seasoned 
traveler. Conventional sight-seeing appeals but little to 
Mr. Beattie, but he loves to investigate out-of-the-way 
spots and particularly the native quarter of a foreign city, 
always in search of experiences that will reveal the “soul” 
of the people whose country he is visiting or the “person 
ality” of the city he is exploring. 

It has been my good fortune to share some of John 
Beattie’s travel experiences. In 1941 we covered a consid 
erable portion of the South American continent in fulfill 
ment of a government assignment. This was “travel with 
a purpose,” but in spite of official responsibilities we man 
aged to have a very enjoyable time, thanks to John’s 
wise scheduling of activities, and his adaptability to un 
usual situations. There was always his firm insistence on 
“first things first,” but after our official obligations were 
satisfied, we would set forth on some care-free adventure 
of discovering for ourselves the picturesque life of the 
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Jnnouncing ms 


with music 


by 
ALLEN L. RICHARDSON AND MARY E. ENGLISH 


A course of study in general music for 

the junior high school. Two volumes 
LIVING WITH MUSIC, a functional and creative approach to general music in the junior high school, 
develops a comprehensive program of activities, exploratory experiences, and cultural background which 
provides a living pattern of learning for the modern pre-teen and teen-age youth. This pattern presupposes 
varying degrees of knowledge and ability, and admits to no limit of possible accomplishment under the 
guidance of a resourceful and imaginative teacher. Active, individual participation must be the keynote for 
any successful plan in this area. Through careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all 
kinds of instrumental integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 


many suggested correlated activities, a maximum participation level is achieved in this volume. 


White today for examination copy to 
Dept. H 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street New York 19, N.Y. 
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country 


years later 


we happened at the time to be visiting. Some 
we spent the major portion of a summer ex 
West of our United States 
were many pleasant incidents in connection witl 


ploring the Golden own 

| here 

both of these jaunts, but the thing I most like to remem 
lohn's 


moment could 


whenever the ecstasy, 


His repertoire 


bursting into 


sony 
not he restrained 
consisted mostly of gospel hymns and college songs of 
made no difference whether we 


Andes, 


air would suddenly become 


ancient vintage, but it 


were at the moment « iling one of the or bowling 


over a California highway, the 


vibrant with as John’s lilting tenor would pour fort! 
Phrow Out the 


Town.” It pleased me that the 


ong 
nm a moving rendition of Life Line” or 


There | i 


urge to 


lavern in the 
ss himself through song, which first mani 


expre 


fested itself in his cradle, should have remained constant 


throughout the years to become a ruling passion in his 
later lif 
Phoug! not exactly a saint 


really bad habits. A 
he ob the len 


far as | have been able to discover 


Commandments and practices the 


(Golden Rule. He even claims now to have stopped smok 
ing. Ke that as it may, and in spite of his claim, | can 
think of no conclusion to this sketch of John 


seattic’s life and character than to quote one of our Con 


more hitting 


tact, 
man 


wrote: “As a matter of 
‘that 
who had a 


ference leaders who once 


more than one perso Nas recollections ot 


Meattie as a person who wasted no words 


kindly thour'it for all worthy people, who always had 


his pants + ressed and who was an excellent chooser of 


people | iy and moking tobacco 


State- Wide 


ro PROM or Tw 


chultz, exemplities the enthusiasm and imiti 
spring 


students 


Mi leith 


itive many teacher how toward the festival 


lnlisting the active parents and 
t¢ whet Nir 


tinh vitl mitisica 


cooperation ol 


other chultz decorated an entire gymna 


motif in anticipation of the pet 
formance there 


In those schools where the music portion of the cur 


conducted by a music specialist, the classroom 
from the class We feel 
is a definite advantage in keeping her in the educa 
‘Festival of 


normal teacher 


riculum | 
teacher cl often withdraw 
there 
Song we do 


tive picture lheretore, witl 


Hot attempt to disrupt the student rela 


Both the radio music educator and tne classroom 


tionship 
teacher must work in professional partnership 

During our six vears on the air, we have discovered 
Festival of 


in the classroom. For 


that has wrought some unexpected 


Sony 


ulvantage one thing, we have 


that radio has tangible “prestige value”; the 


itself 


found 


mediun carries an authoritative impact, and stu 


dents accept and retain radio instruction with great 


tenacit\ 
cannot let 


They 


cannot ask their radio teacher to repeat instructions, and 


that they 


their minds wander during the half-hour broadcasts 


Students quickly discover, too 


so they remain alert to grasp information and directions 


the first time they are given. In many casé§ classroom 


teachers have reported striking improvements in student 
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john nevertheless has no 


attentiveness after just a few weeks’ exposure to the 
series. This new alertness happily transfers to the rest of 
the school day as well 

In addition teachers often report that children in the 
primary grades begin to tell time and the days of the 
week long before they would have under normal class 
room practices. As student interest in the music programs 
blossoms, they begin to sense an intimate and precise con 
nection between the broadcasts and those mysterious 1n 
struments, clock and calendar. This state of awareness 1s 
then followed by rapid learning 

More to the point of 
we have found that radio affords an excellent medium for 


musical advantages, however, 


teaching vocal music. ‘The student's attention is necessari 
ly concentrated on the one most important feature : sound 
furthermore, by eliminating all visual distractions, both 
music appreciation and listening are vastly improved 
when the selections are presented over radio 

But the greatest single advantage is the geographical 
scope of the radio series. Only by radio can we cover 
the 57,000 square miles of Michigan's two peninsulas 
Only in this way can we regularly enter thousands of 
and timberland 


classrooms in hamlets, mining towns 


settlements. Through radio alone, these students gain 
access to a musical experience which they otherwise would 
never have. And to me, this is the greatest stimulus and 
the greatest challenge of “Festival of Song.” 

Seven years ago, Dean Earl V. Moore, Marguerite V 
Hood and Waldo Abbot were planning the first radio 
song festival. Their big question was: Can we actually) 
teach vocal music by radio? That question has been given 
an exciting and affirmative answer 

ther questions and problems which have arisen since 
then—and which may yet arise in the future—will surely 
he solved as time passes and experience accumulates. Both 
radio and its brother, television, deserve serious and con 


examination. They are fascinating, powerful 


How to use them 


tinting 


electronic tools most effectively in 


music education will remain a constant challenge to the 
hest of us 





LAST CALL 
FOR RESEARCH STUDIES 
1948-1956 


FINAL WORK in the 
revised edition of the Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Music Education is 
pleted. Editor William S. Larson has requested 
all those who have completed research studies 
in music education since 1948 to submit them to 
him. The author, title, 
was done, for what degree, and date of comple 
tion should be included with the material submit 
ted, The cooperation of all individuals and gradu 
ate schools of music education 1s urged, so that 
this revised list will represent all of the institu 
tions where research work in music education is 


eli preparation ot thre 


now being com 


and college where the study — 


being done 

If in doubt as to whether your studies or others 
from vour institution have been submitted, write 
to Mr. Larson. His address 


William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York 
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No. 157 TENOR SAXOPHONE 


In the 


Few musicians of any generation earn the 
designation of master of an instrument. Sigurd 
Rascher is one of these. Universally acclaimed 
as the greatest master of the saxophone, he 
has earned his unique reputation as a guest 
soloist with leading symphony orchestras of 
both Europe and America. His great artistry 
is also placed at the disposal of music edu 
cators in conducting clinics for the benefit 


of music students. 
For his unique expression of music of the 
masters, Mr. Rascher chooses the instrument 


built 
of saxophone quality, Buescher saxophones 


by Buescher. Known as the standard 


a 


No. 141 ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Echo of 


bring to the master performer equally unique 
mastery of design and craftamanship. 


The Buescher saxophones shown in the 
illustration are the the Buescher 
tradition of fine musical instruments. Retain 
ing Buescher’s traditional saxophone sound 
and intonation, these two new Aristocrats 
bring to the performer a new dimension in 
music. Their sound is rich, full-bodied and 
versatile. They are truly instruments that 
can bring out to the fullest the musical 
expressions of a master. These new instru- 


latest in 


ments are now available for your inspection 
at Buescher dealers everywhere. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Begscuse 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-six 


Eikhart, 


indiana 


SIGURD RASCHER, MASTER SAXOPHONIST 


Greatness 


Although his clinic schedule ir 
a full one, Mr Rascher has a fe 
open dates in this school year. Fo 
information, write Mr, Sigurd M, 
Rascher, Shushan, New York. 
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Music for the Masses 


EDWARD J. SPARLING 


HE STATEMENT could be made and substantiated 
to a considerable extent that there is not a school 
in our whole country, elementary, secondary, or col 

legiate which has anything resembling a comprehensive 

musi (Of course, some music educators think 


that they know of a comprehensive all-school music pro 


program 


yram, and some may believe that they preside over or 
participate in such a program, but there would still be 
those who would be convinced without the aid of support 
ing data that such programs are not adequate for “music 
for the masses.” 

(nly in the past two or three decades has the well 
trained music teacher appeared in our school systems, 
especially in the elementary schools. Traditionally music 
is still taught by the teacher who knows little music and 
for the most part has poor powers of inspiring the young 
to joyful participation in vocal and instrumental music. 
\ few of the suburban and larger city systems have a 
par ial music teacher for a school, and at umes a single 
chool will have both choral and instrumental instructors, 
but even in the best schools the great majority of the 
elementary pupils arrive at graduation with little or no 
vocal training, and a very small percentage have been 
ible to participate in the school orchestras and bands 

In a high school with the most comprehensive musi 
programs it has been my privilege to observe, only one 
tudent in four participates in the choral societies, orches 
tras, and band, At best three-quarters of the students of 
this school have to obtain most of their enjoyment of 
music by listening to others participate. It is my conviction 
that participation in vocal and instrumental music activity 
is more beneficial and developmental for the individual 
the more passive activity ot listening, however 
enjoyable that may be. The of the voice and 


instrumental instruction enhance the powers of apprecia 


than 1s 
training 


tion tor 


[ri 


tend music instruction to far greater numbers than evet 


musk 


wy nope that the music teachers of today can ex 


hefore. Perhaps one of the best ways to show what can 


he done is to cite a tew instances ot persons untrained as 


teachers of music who have brought joy to hundreds 
through the transfer of their enthusiasm for music. 


Many visited a roommate 


whom | 


avo in Califorma I 
had attended college My 


years 
was en 
which he 


with visit 
hanced by the performance of an 
had formed for the young people of his neighborhood 
His interest had grown out of the inspiration caught from 
a retired first clarinetist of Sousa’s Band. Coming to this 
city of twenty thousand, speaking very little English but 
strong in his enthusiasm for good music, this Italian mu 
ician gathered around him hundreds of young people. He 
formed a band of nearly one hundred pieces and within 
he had not only developed an outstanding first 


orchestra 


two years 
hand, but he had seven stand-ins for each place in the 
hand. Hundreds of townspeople and farmers with their 


Ilinoss 


families from miles around attended his concerts given 


At the beginning of his third year of 
“retirement” he was made instructor of music for all 
the public schools of the city from kindergarten through 
the junior college. While a member of Sousa’s Band this 
man never had taught music, yet in retirement he taught 
hundreds and brought homemade, live music to the masses 
of one town in California. He shared fully what he had 
a love for and a joy in the production of music 


twice each week. 


to give 
and his influence grew in ever widening circles in and 
about his city of retirement 

Another example of an enthusiasm for sharing musical 
experience, which grew like the tree in the heart of 
Brooklyn, is that of a young boy who at the age of twelve 
visited a mental hospital with his mother. The agonizing 
cries of the hopelessly insane ringing in the corridors im 
pelled him to want to do something to prevent insanity. 
For six years he spent his week onds reading all the 
books he could find on the subject of insanity. In these 
books he ran across the oft-repeated statement that those 
who participated regularly in musical activity were less 
prone to insanity than others. The minister of his church, 
upon the boy’s request, allowed him to form two choirs, 
junior and intermediate. Although he had not had formal 
musical training previously, his choirs gained acclaim 
for the quality of their performances. He studied re 
ligious music for its contribution to the development of 
personality and then went on to become a distinguished 
professor in a leading New York medical school. 

The reason for telling of this musical interlude in the 
life of a musical amateur is the hope that some music 
teachers may be inspired by the purpose of that Brooklyn 
hoy to hitch their wagons to the musical star of the masses 


How. you may ask, does one hitch his wagon to the 
musical star of the masses? This question could be coun 
tered with another, namely, “What is stopping you?” The 
answer is, “you and you alone are stopping you. The only 
reason you are not reaching the masses is that you are not 
aiming to bring musical experience to all within your 
reach.” 

Perhaps I can clarify my reasoning by drawing on my 
experience in teaching the physical sport of swimming. In 
assuming the task of teaching swimming in a high school 
of 600 students in California, I determined that everyone 
should know how to swim. If this was to be done with 
greatest dispatch it would be necessary to organize large 
classes for group instruction. In a comparatively short 
time all the students were swimming and this provided 
large numbers from which to choose a swimming team 
However, no team was chosen as such. The whole student 
body—the mass 
the opportunity to try out two days before each swim- 
ming meet. The team was created by the stop watch 
the two boys making the fastest time in each event were 
the school representatives on the four. school teams. 


was the squad and each student had 


With every boy having the opportunity to make the 
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from Baldwin... another triumph in piano engineering 


ras new HAMILTON 


STUDIO PIANO 


HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 





IN VOLUME... 











More soundboard area... 





Greater string length... 


Baldwin engineers have developed a 
completely new scale for the Hamil- 
ton studio piano. Only slightly wider 
than its predecessors, Style 243 has 
significantly greater soundboard area 
and increased string length through- 
out the bass. This, with redesigning 
of ribs and bridges, results in what 
can best be described as TONE LIFT. 


More vigor, vitality, volume 


You feel the difference in its new, 
more positive response and ease of 
playing. You hear it in the volume, 
quality, vitality of its tone. For today’s 
outstanding advance in piano engi- 
neering... the perfect piano for teach- 
ing, school, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home...get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Style 243. 


Send tedey for the new Hamilton Fact File end 


The Baldwie Piene Compeny, Dept. M 
1801 Gilbert Avenve, Cincinnati 2, Obie 


Please send: 


PIANOS + ORGANS 


(] Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 
() Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 


Arrangement 


America’s first family 
in music 


ORGANIZATION... 
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team the development of all was phenomenal. The teams 
formed tr defeated with 
+,000, 5,000, and 6,000 students to draw from. The fail- 
ire of the larger schools to develop their best possible 
teams was due to their failure to adopt systems of train 
ng for all of their students. The system they used was to 
establish a squad of twenty or thirty members and these 
were the trainees. With this system they never found 
but a few of their potentially great swimmers. Those with 


this manner regularly schools 


hidden potential who could not swim or who swam poorly 
when the squad was formed were never found. The most 
important point to note here is not that the school had 
winning teams, but that several hundred young people 
learned to swim, learned how to protect their lives in 
vater and how to enjoy themselves in a healthful con 
tructive sport which would enhance their quality of phys 
ical activity throughout their lives. The winning teams 
vere the natural outcome of the development of all, which 
included the best and the poorest 


Having followed through on this system of instruction 
for all, there is one inescapable conclusion and that is no 
one can determine the developmental potential of any 
dual until he has had training. Some of the most 
swimming 


one mdi 
unlikely looking prospects before training in 
Che greatest good of 


of the best after traming 


ystem of instruction is the constructive, healthful, 


yere qotive 


uch i 
uid enjoyable sport added to the program for the benefit 
| 


if all student I he 
from the 


winning team is a concomitant divi 
dend issuing broad base of instruction for all 

Now the parallel which | wish to draw has significance 
for the masses. Just as everyone who can move 
les can be taught to swim and enjoy it, so every 


vocal chords with which he can produce 


for musi 
hus mu 


cone who ha 


ounds can be taught to sing. Among ten persons who are 


swim there is at least one person with great 


speed, and endurance. Similarly, it can 


taught to 
potential for form 
follow that among ten persons who may be taught to sing 
there is one person who has considerable potential ability 


for exceptional vocal performance. Those with voices of 


yreat quality can only be found by training all. Through 


continued training the great will emerge 


The above analogies would seem to put the emphasis 
upon finding the great or producing a winning team or 
a superb glee club, but this is not the case, for the level 
of instruction and the joy of engaging in musical expres 
sion will be enhanced for all. Music of, by and for the 
masses will produce the superb and the sublime 


AGain the eternal question arises. How can we pos 
sibly give voice instruction or even choral direction with 
our limited budgets? In answering this question, of one 
thing we can be certain. There can never be instruction 
for all until those responsible for instruction determine 
to reach all. This is impossible of accomplishment in a 
large school without the extension of instruction through 
those who have been taught to teach. Advanced students 
can be taught to form groups throughout our campuses 
From these groups formed in clubs, fraternities, dormi 
tories, and classes other groups can be formed for stepped 
up and higher quality performance. 

sy cherishing the idea of universal participation for all 
persons within your institutions are you as a teacher of 
music being impractical? My own answer to this question 
is—you are being most practical by reaching all with 
some type of musical training, even though you had no 
greater ambition for your services than to turn out a 


Your 


superb choral group or an outstanding orchestra 
greatest chance for outstanding achievement is to have 


your performing groups emerge from the training of the 
greatest numbers it is possible to train 


Genuine greatness is not likely to be achieved by the 
teacher who looks upon his work as a duty rather than a 
privilege, as a job rather than a service, or as a second 


best to the concert stage. The teaching of music is a 


noble profession. But he that is greatest among you must 


he the servant of all. If you hitch your wagon to the 


star of the masses, if your students catch the gleam of 
service-through-music in your eye, the masses will receive 


at least some training in music, and your country will be 


peopled by masses of singing, playing, happier humans 


author's edited manuscript of an address 


Fad tors National 


[This article is en from the 
r t Chicago convention of the M 


ginally 


nference | 
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MEN( 


CREDO FOR 


ex ommended to 


concert 


, 
usic education acred concern is with lives—not life 


abstract concept, but with life as it is spent in homes, on 


ygrounds, in school and out, at all ages and at 


mal and social force in the 
human and spiritual power 


ideal will be real 


1 powertul pers 


> Music is 


development of the maximum 


from which the promises of our democratic 


ived with mereasing eftectivenes 


rightly planned and guided are 


badies, hearts and minds in ways that 


und adults freer to work toward newer 
| 


+ Musical 
liberating 


experiences 


capable of 
make 


children, youth 


ore valuable expressive and social ene 
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child, every \mericat 
obligated—to do his bit 
America by 


4. Every 
privileged 
ind cultural lite in 


person in our 
theretore improving 


musical improving luimeselt 


active 


adult 


otherwise, 1s an 


5. Improving onéself musically, or 
a child or 


process of giving out, as well as taking in 
levelops mere fully when these two principles of growth are 


given due consideration 


education can fulfill its highest purpose through 
other relevant 


6. Mus 
effective interrelations with 
education to the end that musi 
American citizens who will help 


peace and 


every area ot 


publi may exert its full px 
tential in the development ot 
direction ot security for all 


move freedom im the 
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SCHIRMER’S PRESENT A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY! 


THE 
UNMUSICAL 


IMPRESARI 


A Musical Comedy in One Act 


MUSIC AND LYRICS BY KATHERINE K, DAVIS 
Book by K. K. Davis and H. R. Kent 
VOCAL SCORE 3.00 CHORUS PARTS .GO 
Orchestral parts available on rental 





A new addition to the famous Schirmer list of operas for schools 
and other “amateurs.”” Duration—55 minutes. 








Cast: 
MADAME DaCAPO, who nearly made big-time opera thirty 
years ago Mezzo-Soprano 
ISABEL, Madame'’s star pupil, a very pretty girl Soprano 
NORA, general maid and cook, plump and enthusiastic 
Contralto 
SIGNOR PIETRO PORTAMENTO, the Impresario, hand- 
some and impulsive Tenor 
SERGEANT CLANCY, of the local police force Bass 
ANNABELLE, BERTA, CHRISTINE, DORINDA, 
ESTELLE, FLOSSIE, GLORIA, HARRIET, girl Shor 
students—POLICEMEN 


Tucker Keiser, in the Boston Post, says: “Unlike many operas 
which are apt to be limited not only to one act but to one season, ~~ 
this hilarious ribbing of vocal studios and opera in general is a + 
sure-fire perennial. The music is written well for voices so that 
it is within the capabilities of an average group yet has sufficient 
sparkle for professional production. It can be mounted with the ~—~— ° 
trappings or with simple platforms, curtains and street clothes. gf: 

The plot is sim, \licity itself. Madame DaCapo “who nearly made big-time opera 30 years ago’’ runs a vocal studio for 
young ladies. Her aria about her “almost successful triumph in the big-time” had the audience holding their sides. She 
invites an old acquaintance, Signor Portamento, impresario of the Neapolitan Opera Co., to hear her pupils sing. He hates 
music and is not permitted to hire singers, being himself a monotone, but he enthusiastically auditions pretty young sopranos 
and altos. With the impresario, Madame arranges for her pupils a demonstration of the decline of opera. The take-off on 
semaphoric opera of the 90s has quite a go at ‘““Trovatore”’ as Isabel and Signor Portamento zip through the Miserere scene. 
They are then joined by Madame DaCapo to illustrate a contemporary opera, “The Laundryman Cometh.” The impulsive 
Portamento, with uncritical generosity, hires all the girls for their beauty, the maid for her spirited rendition of “My Wild 
Irish Rose,” and 5 stalwart policemen who stray in looking for a body.” 


Sample copy available on request. Address Educational Dept. 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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College Band Directors National Association 


ASSOCIATE OF THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Biennial Meeting, December 13-15, 1956 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Hlinois 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 — EVENING 
00-9:00 Registration (Conrad Hilton, 3rd floor) 
40 Multiple-choice Meetings (duplicate sessions: 7:30-8:30 
and 8:30-9:30) 


(1) College Marching Band Films (Con. Hilt., Room 13) 
( hairman Jack ©. Evans, Ohio State University 


(2) College Concert Band Recordings (Conrad Hilton, 
Koom 14). Chairman: Hal Palmer, Fort Hays, Kansas 
State ¢ ollege 


CBDNA Steering Committee (Executive Suite) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14— MORNING 
Registration (Conrad Hilton, 3rd Floor) 


First General Session (Conrad Hilton, Waldorf Room) 
( onterence called to order 

Welcome by Vanett Lawler, MENC Executive Secretary, 
Washington, 1D.4 

President's Message, Hugh E. McMillen, University of 
( olorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Demonstration under the auspices of the Committee for 
Research on Tone Production and Techniques. Chair 
man: James Neilson, Oklahoma City University. Tech 
nician; Dr. karl Kent, Director of Research, C. G. Conn 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14— NOON 


CBDNA Officers and Steering Committee (Private 
Dining Room &) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14— AFTERNOON 
Second General Session (Waldorf Room) 

Recognition of Committees 

\ddress: Frederick Fennell, CBDNA Vice-President 
Music: University of lowa Faculty Woodwind Quintette 


Muttipte-chetee Meetings—Group I (duplicate sessions 


2:45 W and 3:30-4:15) 

(1) Demonstration under the auspices of the Committee 
for Research on Tone Production and Techniques (Wal 
dort Room). Chairman: James Neilson, Oklahoma City 
University 

(2) Marching Band Problems—Panel Discussion (As 
toria Room). Chairman: Jack Lee, University of Arizona 
(3) Administration Problems—Panel Discussion (Bev 
erly Room). Chairman: Mark Hindsley, University of 
Ilinots 

(4) Committee for the Standardization of Woodwind 
Fingering Nomenclature—Panel Discussion (Room 3) 
Chairman: Randall Spicer, Washington State College 


Multiple-choice Meetings—Group II. Multiple-choice 
meetings scheduled at 2:45 will be repeated 

CBDNA Division Meetings. 

(1) Fastern (Private Dining Room No. 1). Chairman 
Ward Moore, N.J. State Teachers ( ollege 

(2) North Central (P.D.R. No. 2). Chairman: Leonard 
V. Faleone, Michigan State Univ 

(3) Northwest (P.D.R. No. 3). Chairman Randall 
Spicer, Washington State Coll 

(4) Southern (P.D.R. No. 4). Chairman: C. B. Hunt, Ir., 
Peabody College 

(5) Southwestern (P.D.R. No. 9). Chairman: Hiram H 
Henry, Oklahoma A & M College 

(6) Western (PDR. No. 5). Chairman: William A 


Schaefer, Univ. So. California 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14— EVENING 


Concert (Orchestra Hall). University of Michigan Sym 
phony Band, Ann Arbor, Michigan. William D. Revelli, 
Conductor, 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15— MORNING 

15 Concert (Waldorf Room). Brass Ensemble, College 
Conservatory of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ernest Glover, conductor 


(00 CBDNA Biennial Business Meeting (Williford Room) 


Election of Officers. 


:15 Third General Session (Waldorf Room) 


Address: Dr. Earl V. Moore, Dean, School of Music, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

CBDNA Series of Original Band Compositic.s per 
formed by University of Michigan Symphony Band 
Introduction of Officers 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15— NOON 


:15 CBDNA kero and Retiring Officers. (Luncheon 
i 


meeting, Private ning Room 3.) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15 — AFTERNOON 


30 Fourth General Session (Waldorf Room) 
Concert by Percussion Ensemble, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Jack McKenzie, Director 
Business Meeting 
Adjournment 

30 Meeting of Incoming and Retiring Officers (Executive 
Suite) 








CBDNA CONVENTION PROGRAM 
HIGHLIGHTS 


The University of Michigan Symphony Band. Orchestra 
Hall Concert Friday evening. Performance of original 
compositions for band on Saturday morning. 


Address by Earl V. Moore, Dean, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Cincinnati College-Conservatory Brass Ensemble. 
University of lowa Faculty Woodwind Quintette. 
University of Illinois Percussion Ensemble. 


General session in which there will be an exposition of 
the latest developments by the Committee for Research 
on Tone Production and Techniques, including: (1) A 
summary of the work to date; (2) A report and demon- 
stration to show the problems and possibilities of a 
record which may be made available for assisting in the 
teaching of cornet tonal concepts; (3) A prepared tape 
recording of clarinet tones to be judged by the member- 
ship, as well as a discussion on some of the characteris- 
ties of clarinet tones in comparison with those of the 
cornet; (4) Presentation of a new kind of instrument 
which enables those present to see visual indications of 
the Intonation, intensity, and harmonic analysis of tones 
as they are produced; (5) An optional session, in which 
further use of this special diagnostic apparatus will be 
made and an opportunity will be given for members to 
check some of their ideas concerning reeds, mouthpieces, 
instruments, embouchure, etc. 


Sessions on Marching Band Problems, College Concert 
Band Recordings, Administration Problems, and panel 
discussion on Standardization of Woodwind Fingering 
Nomenclature. 

© 


All members of CBDNA have received preliminary infor- 
mation and the official hotel room reservation cards for 
the Conrad Hilton. 


Directors and assistant directors of college and uni- 
versity bands who are not members of CBDNA and who 
wish to attend the meeting, or to receive the volume 
of minutes if unable to attend, are invited to write to the 
secretary-treasurer, Charlies Minelli, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 
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the rest of the way 


is suddenly easier 


You've seen them all: The shy, the showoff, the reserved scholar, the 
unreserved know-it-all, the self-reliant—who also relies on you. 


You work with them: Praise, cajole, sympathize, even apply the iron hand 
when that’s needed. And finally, all the patient attention you give them is 
repaid, not only in their performance but in their growth of character, 
personality, and confidence. This is your incentive, and a good 
measure of your reward. 

Not everyone could do your job so well. For patience and understanding and 
dedication are not given to all in equal measure. You bring out the best 

in each by the best instruction you can give; by example and individual 
guidance; by providing the challenge of good music. 

Of course, the youngsters have their incentives and rewards too; among 
these are a first chair, a first award, a fine instrument. 


With a fine instrument a parent’s reward may seem less substantial than 

his outlay. You can give him an incentive by explaining how important to his 
child is pride of ownership and of playing well the same instrument played 
by many of the world’s great artists. You can help him understand 

that for the child who owns a Selmer, the rest of the way is suddenly, 
wonderfully easier. 


Though a Selmer costs no more than the next best, it 
will do more than any other instrument for your 
students, and for your reputation as a bandmaster. 
Your Selmer dealer will gladly arrange a free trial to 
help you understand what a difference a Selmer can 
make. For detailed information about all Selmer and 
Bundy instruments, address Selmer, Dept. 23, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, 'NOIANA 








Karly Days of Instrumental Music in the Schools 


The Birth of the 
School Bands and Orchestras 


development 
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EDGAR B. GORDON 


all of the instruments of the band 


and ore he stra 
In 1915 


curred 


an interesting event ox 
n Kansas that had a pro 
nounced effect upon school music in 
that state \ former Kansas gov 
ernor, because of his deep interest 
in child life 


would offer 


announced that he 
a Child Welfare prize 
to the com 
munity in the state presenting evi 


f one thousand dollars 


dence that it was the best one in 
The offer 


interest and a large 


which to raise children 
created great 
number of communities entered the 
contest 

Judges chosen by the University of 
Kansas spent weeks in surveying the 
award of 


competing towns lhe 


first place went to Winfield, a town 


of about eight thousand inhabitants 


located in the south central section 
of the state. Among the items 
Winfield submitted to the panel of 
judges was a comprehensive pro 
This pro 
gram included grade school instru 


gram of school music 
mental classes and a sixty-piece chil 

Their instructot 
Gordon, who had 


dren's orchestra 
was Louis M 
been music supervisor in the Win 
held schools for twenty years. The 
material in manuscript form which 
he used in teaching these instru 
mental classes was published later 
by the Willis Music Company, and 
was the first available material de 
signed for class instruction 

When the judges of the Kansas 
Child Welfare Contest 


their decision, they 


rendered 
stated that the 
award had gone to Winfield because 


In 1913, the Winfield Kansas High School Orchestra helped its home town win the 

Kansas State Child Welfare award referred to on this page. The teacher and director 

of the orchestra was Louis M. Gordon whose son, Edgar B., the author of this article, 

believes his father’s 1913 school orchestra was a “first” in the United States—or at 

least was the result of the first class instruction in instrumental music given in the 
schools in this country. 
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of the “unusual manne: in which 
the fine arts, particular’y music, had 
heen integrated into the life of the 
community The decision gave a 
great impetus to public school musi 
throughout the state Many com 
munities which had little or no 
music in their schools immediately 
set up music programs, including 
instrumental classes 

At almost this same time, Frank 
\. Beach of Kansas State Teachers 
College at Emporia was inaugurat 
ing the first high school music con 
tests held in the United States, cde 
stined to become famous and to set 
the pattern for country-wide emula 
tion. These contests and the Child 
Welfare Contest 
for an enormous increase in schoo! 


were resp misible 


music in Kansas during the next 


lew years. 


Ar the 1915 meeting of the Con 
ference at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
a report on the status of instru 
mental music in sixty-eight of the 
larger school systems was made 
The following facts gleaned from 
this report give a fairly accurate 
picture of the extent of interest in 
instrumental music at that time: 

Of the sixty-eight schools reply- 
ing to a questionnaire, fifty-eight 
had orchestras. The average num 
ber of different instruments in these 
orchestras was seven. Seven of the 
school systems had rehearsals dur 
Twenty-three 


ing school hours 


systems gave academic credit and 


twenty-three reported that they 
owned some orchestral instruments 

\t Lincoln, Nebraska, the 1916 
Conference witnessed a demonstra 
tion of class violin teaching and 
heard a paper on the “Organization 
and Development of the School and 
Community Orchestra.” This Con 
ference was electrified by the an 
nouncement of Glenn Woods from 
Oakland, California, that his board 
of education had just appropriated 
ten thousand dollars for the pur 
chase of band instruments 

It was not until the 1917 Confer 
Michigan 


ence at Grand Rapids, 


however, that instrumental musi 
was recognized as being of sufficient 
an . entire 


importance to warrant 


veneral session devoted to it. ‘Grand 
Rapids, under the able direction of 
its supervisor, John W Beattie, 
gave a remarkable demonstration of 
its instrumental 
There were elementary and high 


school bands and orchestras, brass 


musik program 


and string woodwind 


violin and cello classes 


quartets, 
quintets, 
\ aluable papers were read by lead 
ers in the instrumental field with the 
result that a tremendous lift was 
given to instrumental music by the 
Grand Rapids meeting. That same 
year, the Conference published a 
bulletin on instrumental musk 
which included a recommended list 
of music for high school orchestras 

Che year 1918 marked the en 
trance of the United States into the 


This band was organized by W. Otto Miessner in 1907—the year of the founding of 

the Music Educators National Conference. The picture was made two or three years 

later, but there is in the MENC historical files a photograph of the band made one 

year after its organization. Mr. Miessner, who is a past-president of the MENC, be- 

lieves his band at Connersville, Indiana, was the first high school band in the United 
States. At any rate, it is the first of which the Journal has a picture. 
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First World War. This was destined 
to have a considerable effect upon 
the instrumental program. A ma 
jority of the instrumental teachers 
were men of military age and it was 
not long before many of them were 
called up for service in the armed 
forces, For a time this was a serious 
handicap, for the school instrumental 
music program had either to be sus 
pended or taken over by less com 
petent people. Ultimately, however, 
it worked to the advantage of the 
movement. In that war, music was 
extensively used as a morale buildes 
Singing among the troops was em 
ployed as never before and the num 
ber of military bands was multiplied 
\ large number of the 


instrumental teachers in the service 


many fold 
were assigned to the bands and to 
the Army Pandmasters Sehool, with 
the result that upon the completion 
of their military service, they re 
turned to their teaching greatly en 
riched both in experience and in 
training. Competent as these men 
were, many of them faced one handi 


cap Most 


were recruited from the ranks of 


instrumental teachers 


professional musicians, which too 
often meant that while highly com 
petent in their special field, they 


were lacking in formal academic 


training—-particularly in those sub 
jects essential for teacher certifica 
tion. Consequently, they were re 


quired to teach under temporary 


license with a lack of tenure 


QO we event of this war period is 
worthy of special mention. The city 
of Rochester, New York, 
Joseph E. Maddy as the first full 
time supervisor of instrumental mu 


sic. To aid in launching a city-wide 


engaged 


program George Eastman contribut 
ed the sum of fifteen thousand dol 
lars for the purchase of instruments 
for the schools. The securing of 
band and instruments 
during the war period was a real 
problem. All manufacturers of such 
instruments had changed over to 
war work and the channels for im 
portation had been closed 
Notwithstanding the added dif 
ficulties encountered, and despite 
the tensions of the war, the enthusi 
asm for the instrumental program 
persisted. At the Conference in 
Philadelphia in 1920 a fine segsion 
devoted to the problems of instru 


orchestral 


mental class instruction was held 
This idea of class instruction was a 


new one and there was much skep 
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cientall 


e dramati empha 


tated that 


| cluldren wu 


“ttsburg! 


vas overshadowed the next year at 
the Nashville 


There, an 


( onfert 
full 
from a 


lennessee. 
ence orchestra with 
mphonic instrumentation 
Richmond, Indiana, high school, un 
Joseph FE 
Maddy, presented a program which 
included 


Rienzi Overture 


der the leadership of 


such compositions as the 
by Wagner and 
Sibelius. This 
the first 


the “Valse Triste” by 


performance revealed for 


time to the Conference the potential 
ities of young players upon the more 
unusual instruments so essential for 
real orchestral effects 

Lest we gain the impression that 
gen 
a report of the 


advancement fairly 


eral, let 


such was 
us ¢xamiune 
los Angeles, California, schools for 
that same that there 

re 115 orchestras. Of 


‘se, 54 had fewer than 15 players ; 


year. In city 


“4 he 0] 


56 had from 15 to 25 members, and 


THE AUTHOR of this article 
on the podium at a radio fes- 
tival, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. More than 3500 chil- 
dren were in the total group. 
More than a million were en- 
rolled in the state-wide music 
teaching program conducted 
by Mr. Gordon for a quarter 
century, with ten FM radio 
stations in the state-owned 
network carrying the instruc- 
tion to all corners and across 
the borders of Wisconsin. Al- 
though Mr. Gordon's chief job 
at the University of Wisconsin 
before his retirement was 
teacher training, he found time 
to conduct annually ten or 
more radio festivals, like the 
one pictured, under the aus- 
pices of the county superin- 
tendents of schools, to judge 
the results of the radio teach- 
ing by the children's singing of 
the songs they had learned via 
radio. 


only 5 orchestras had over 25 play 


The character of these orches 


revealed by ali 


ers 
tras is ting of the 
911 
flutes, 61 clari 
156 cornets, & 


127 bells, 151 


available instrumentation 
lins, 13 cellos. 33 


nets, 72 saxophones, 


V1oO 


horns, 34 trombones, 
drums and 281 pianos 
much 


Obviously, needed to be 


done before any real orchestral de 


Viola. 


cello, string bass. flute. clarinet. oboe. 


velopment could take place 


horn. 
had to be 
challenge of the 


bassoon and tympani players 


trained This was the 
future 

lo correct a situation such as pre 
vailed in Los Angeles it was evident 
that the f pl 


players could 
not be left to private agencies. Some 


training of 
plan must be devised for the “mass 
production” of the 
The class method of teacl ing was the 
his called for 


material designed especially for the 


needed players 


inswet appropriate 


purpose. In order to discuss this, let 
us back up in our chronology to the 
1908, before thi 
of the instrumental movement 

In that Charles 


ol leacher's ( olleve, 


year real beginning 


yeal Farnsworth 
Columbia Uni 
versity, visited England and was im 
pressed with the instrumental musi 


he observed in the [English schools 


In particular, he was intrigued by 
the classes He 
his experience at an 


\lbert 


supervisor in the 


violin reported on 
educational 
Mitchell 

Boston 


report and as a 


meeting in Boston 
a musk 
schools, heard the 
result organized violin classes in the 


schools under his supervision To 


provide lesson materials for these 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-THREI 
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When you invest 

in Life Membership in the 

Music Educators National Conference 
you 


The indicate your interest in and your dedication to your 
profession “for life”... 


MENC Life Membership invest in your own professional future and likewise the 


future of music education in America. The cost is 


Committee LOW — personal values HIGH . . . 
Invites you to enroll in can help to celebrate in a most appropriate way the 


Golden Anniversary of MENC... 


pay no more national dues for life, yet enjoy all the 
privileges of full active membership in MENC... 


pay no more state association dues when the full ameunt 
of your Life Membership fee ($150) is paid up. Your 


state dues are then paid for you from the interest on 
; = your Life Membership investment . . . 
é; receive major MENC publications at no charge to you. 


NIVERSARY 


TWO PLANS ARE AVAILABLE. Check the one yeu. select: 
[] Single payment of $150.00. 


If you wish to pay the Life Membership fee in full, just attach 
your check for $150 to this application and mail. If you have 
already paid your annual national and state association membership 
dues for the current year, deduct from your remittance the amount 
you have paid for this year's annual state and national dues. As a 
paid-up Life Member your state and national dues will be paid 
annually for life from the income of the Life Membership fund, 
beginning this year. 


[] Six annual payments of $25.00. 


A Special Activity If you wish to pay for your Life Membership on the installment 
plan and have already paid your annual dues, deduct from your 
‘ first installment $4.00 for the national dues you have paid this year. 
of the Your annual national dues will be paid up for life from the time you 
enroll, but you must pay your state association dues until such time 
as payment for your Life Membership is completed. Thereafter both 

your state and your national dues will be taken care of for life. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Observance @eeeaeeeoeoeeoe eee ee eCeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
April 1956 - April 1957 ns JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO: 


‘ Chairman, Life Membership Committee 
; Music Educators National Conference 
to obtain ; 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1,000 aA 


I accept your invitation to participate in the MENC GOLDEN 


New Life Members rin ANNIVERSARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP PROJECT. Enclosed is my 


check for: 
C) $150.00° 
0 $ 25.00° 


* Less deductible annual dues paid this year as explained above 
Name 
Address 


City 





nstrumental Music 
is a part of the 
total music program 


Dorothy Bondurant 


1 MI 
music program al 
one might not think se 

enters many school building 

from room to room we hear our 


loldren Inging and comimy trom 


corner are the 


reniote 


violin or clarimet. At 


hat we heard m out 
holding icw yecal ago betore we 


decided 


bring instrumental musi 

the classroom where everyone 
ould benefit clas room through an 
enriched program, and the imstru 


mental «le partment through sharing 
«ing an audi 
instrumental 


\titer the decision w reached to 
make imstrumental musi part ot the 

program, it seemed that it 
latively 


llowever, alter a te 


iniple matter 
tentative tr it sending the instru 


mental student into the classroom 


irmed with a we discovered 
that this had t a two-way pro 
vram with the classroom teacher 
nd the instrumental teacher worl 
ing together on the project \s a 
matter of fact, we met not only with 
indifference but active antagonism 
on the part of some teachers 

lalks with the principal, individ 
ual teaches and with groups of 
teachers at building meetings, mac 
it clear that the divided program had 
ome about for many reasons, The 
very fact that tor practi il reasons 
the instrumental music room was 
located in the furthest possible cor 
ner of the school made tor an 1so 
lated program. In many cases, the 


instrumental teacher was im the 


building only one day a week and 
had little opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the total program, Un 
fortunately there were some instru 
mental teachers who pushed then 


program at the expense of others 
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unl who imposed on the time and 
patience of the classroom teacher 
through lack of cooperative sched 
uling and failure to run on schedule 
Many of the classroom teachers did 
not understand the goals of the in 
strumental teacher, and looked upon 
the use of instrumental music tn the 
classroom as only another burden 
added to an already crowded day 
some vocal teachers even thought 
the instrumental program diverted 
the interest of the children from 
the vocal program. For the most 
part the instrumental teacher knew 
very little of what went on in the 
classrooms and did not realize the 
mstru 


opportunities for bringing 
PI 


mental music into the vocal musk 
classes, as well as social studies, art, 


literature, and even science classes 


So it became necessary to arrive 


it some common understandings 
\gain there was discussion with in 
dividual teachers and at building 
meetings. This was time very well 
spent because out of these discus 
sions instrumental and classroom 
teachers together arrived at these 
conelusions: All music is for all the 
children. It must not become a com 
petitive activity 


The aim must be to bring the fullest 


between teachers 


musical experience possible to every 


child The .instrumental teacher 


“MUSIC for Every Child—Every 
Child for Music” has long been a 
popular slogan, but many think 
it an impractical one. On the 
other hand, there are those who 
will agree with Dr. Sparling, who 
in his article in this tasue, 
“Music for the Masses,” indicates 
he believes the base and scope 
of the school music program 
should be broadened to provide 
some training in music for all 
pupils. In Waterloo, lowa, a 
program has been developed 
which would appear to go a long 
way in that direction. Miss Bon- 
durant, who tells the story here, 
is instrumental music counselor 
in the Waterloo schools. 


owes a debt to those children not 
participating in the instrumental 
classes to bring “live” music to 
them. On the other hand, the class 
room teacher must strive to enrich 
the total program as much as pos 
sible and one means is by utilizing 


instrumental musik 


How is this possible? First of 
all—cooperate! The instrumental 
teacher must give the other teachers 
a chance to work with him. It will 
toth the 


teacher 


improve his own program. 
vocal and = instrumental 
should obtain an outline of the work 
being done in the social studies, art, 
literature, and science classes, and 
certainly the instrumental teacher 
should know what is going on in the 
Plan with the class 
room teacher and really worth-while 


vocal classes 


things will begin to happen with 
music in the school. 

I-ven with these realizations, there 
still remained the problem of how to 
use instrumental music in the class 
room so that everyone would bene 
fit. In our enthusiasm we at first 
attempted to develop at once the 
program in all its phases, but we 
soon learned that this was the sort 
of thing that must develop within 
a school and grow with the children 
and teachers if it is to become a real 
part of school life and not just an 
entertainment feature. 

It was decided that the first place 
to utilize instrumental music might 
well be in the listening program 
Bringing the instruments into the 
classroom makes it possible for all 
the children to see the instruments, 
to hear their tone quality, to see how 
a tone is produced, and form a true 
concept of what hitherto may have 
been heard only on a record or seen 
in a picture. It gives those children 
whose homes have television an op- 
portunity to learn to recognize and 
identify the instruments appearing 
on the screen, and thus increase 
their musical awareness. 

Over a period of years we have 
developed a plan which is success- 
ful for us. The actual instruments 
are brought into the classroom in a 
planned order, information is given 
about each instrument, the students 
are shown how a tone is produced, 
and a short program of music appro- 
priate to the age level is played. A 
very flexible program results, for 
each instrument may be introduced 
only once to the grade level for 
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DRUMS 


BAND - CONCERT - PARADE 


Gretsch drums are widely praised for their 
smart appearance, sturdiness, and “that 
great Gretsch sound.” The Gretsch 
“Perfect Round” drum shell of molded 
plywood is guaranteed for the life of the 
drum. Drums are chrome plated, at no 
extra cost, for lasting brilliance and easy 
upkeep. They represent true economy. 


SPECTACULAR FOR MARCHING BANDS —a big, 
complete Gretsch drum section offers tre- 
mendous display value, excitement for eye 
and ear. Consider it for next semester! 


Now! Your school 


colors available in solid \ 
lacquer colors or the} 
vibrant new finish — 
GRETSCH NITRON 








=== SEND FOR FREE NEW CATALOG «~~~. 


The PRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. mE-106 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Plea é 1 new Gretsch drum catalog to 
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which it is planned, or it may be 
brought back at that level or suc 
ceeding levels as often as the sched 
ule of the instrumental teacher, the 
tume of the classroom teacher, and 
availalniity of players permits. 

In the primary grades the violin, 
cello, flute, clarinet, cornet, and 
trombone are introduced. The violin 
and cello are used in the first grade 
because they offer an excellent op 
portunity to demonstrate high and 
loud and soft, and fast and 
differentiations that the first 

teachers are studying with 
We use simple melo 


low, 

slow 

grade 
their children 
for the violin such as the 
trahms “Lullaby,” “Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” and “Amaryllis.” ‘The 
Swan” of Saint-Saens is always a 
In addition we 


dies 


fa, Urite on the cello 
play two or three songs which the 
children have learned in their class 
room and can sing with the instru 


ments 


Iw the second yrade the children 


are learning about things around 
them in their local environment, and 
those things which they can observe 
in nature. This seems to be an ideal 
time to bring in the flute with its 
imitations of birds and the wind. 
We have used short songs such as 
Grieg’s “Morning Mood” from Peer 
Gynt, “The Cuckoo,” and “Listen 
lo the Mocking Bird.” 

During the football season or in 
the spring of the year many of the 
children see 
Chis is a fine time to introduce the 
cornet to play bugle calls and a 
march or two, such as the “March 
of the Toy Soldiers,” or “Stars and 
Stripes.” That leaves the clarinet 
and trombone for the third grade 
While there is no particular con 


the marching bands. 


nection between these imstruments 
and the Indian and pioneer stories 
usually studied in the third grade, 
they can be used to play appropriate 
Indian and pioneer songs i 
In grades four, five, and six the 
families of instruments are stressed 


This 
for some small ensemble work. If 


offers an excellent incentive 
the special instruments such as oboe, 
hassoon, French horn, etc., are avail 
able it is of real value to the listen 
ing program for the children to see 
these instruments in the 
as they are listening to 


forms on 


and hear 
classroom 
the larger instrumental 
records. In junior and senior high 
school those not participating in the 
intro 


instrumental program are 


duced to the instruments with which 
they have not become familiar in the 
elementary school, such as the string 
bass, tuba, and tympani. Oppor- 
tunity is provided for all to hear on 
occasion a string quartet, a wood 
wind and a brass ensemble, and to 
attend band and orchestra concerts. 

\s composers are studied the in- 
strumental teacher plans ahead with 
the classroom teacher so that the 
instrumental students are prepared 
to make their contribution. Those 
studying piano can participate in 
this phase of the listening program 
if they know far enough in advance 
studied. A 
schedule of composers whose works 
are to be used during the year is 
given to each piano student to take 
Concerts for the 


the composers to be 


to his teacher 
room provide an excellent oppor 
tunity to teach concert etiquette. 

We have found another popular 
outlet in programs in which all chil 
dren or groups of children who are 
prepared may play or sing in a talent 
program for their room. At this 
time they are permitted to play any 
music of their choice, popular music 
included, the only qualification being 
that it lie within their capabilities. 
Two or three of these programs are 
usually scheduled each year for each 
intermediate grade level. 

The vocal music teacher who is 
seeking to provide a wide range 
of satisfying musical experiences 
should not overlook the pleasure 
that results from occasionally sing- 
ing with instruments, either one in 
strument or a small group. The 
instruments may play the melody, 
or the melody and harmony parts 





Attention 
In-and-Abouters 


THE COUNCIL of In-and-About 
Clubs seeks information regard- 
ing present and former “IZ.” 
clubs and other local music edu- 
cators groups. Can you help with 
the answers to the following: 


I. Is there such a club or other 
organization in your city or vicini- 
ty? If so, what are the names and 
addresses of the principal officers, 
and what is the approximate mem- 
bership? 


It. If there is no such organiza- 
tion in your community, or If there 
formerly was one which has be- 
come inactive, would you be in- 
terested in helping form an ac- 
tive club? 


Please send this information to 
E. A. Hill, National Chairman, 
MENC Council of In-and-About 
Clubs, 353 E. Chicago St.. Elgin, 
Illinois. 
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Some series of books are set up 
which contain material in such ar 
rangements. It is also interesting to 
have the instruments play descants 
to familiar songs. An auditorium 
sing using the orchestra for accom 
paniment with the whole school par 
ticipating makes for group solidarity 
and provides thrilling experience 
Gradually instrumental music, 
along with vocal music, was intro 
duced into the social studies classes 
\s the social studies teachers work 
out their unit, utilizing all the re 
sources available—literature, music, 
art, and folk danves—the classroom 
teacher can add still more flavor and 
interest with the use of instrumental 
solos and ensembles, making it pos 
sible for more children to participate 
at their imterest levels. All instru 
mental teachers are supplied with 
the social studies guides. 
\t the beginning of the year some 
long-range plans are made with the 
social studies teacher as to the units 
in which music will be of real value 
During the school year the musk 
teacher drops in frequently to keep 
posted as to when the classroom 
teacher can best utilize music for 
each unit, and to keep the classroom 
teacher informed as to who ts ready 
to play and what numbers. All of 
the folk music of other lands and 
much of the more simple music of 
various areas of our country 
mountain songs, Stephen Foster 
songs, work songs, western songs, 
purely local area songs such as “Ol 
Man River,” and patriotic music 
fall into the pattern of the social 
studies program. The students, even 
junior high age, love to use musk 
of other countries, and different sec 
tions of our country, in costume. 


Even the science teachers have 
utilized instruments with profit in 
their classrooms to demonstrate the 
basic principles of sound. The fact 
that sound is produced by a vibrat 
ing object can easily be observed by 
plucking a violin string (on a violin 
the vibration can be seen most easily 
on the G string). If the hand is 
placed lightly on a drum head after 
it has been hit the vibration can be 
felt, and the piano strings can be 
seen to vibrate when the keys are 
struck. Various instruments can be 
used to illustrate how changing the 
number of vibrations produces high 
er or lower tones (pitch). Science 
teachers and instrumental teachers 
working together have planned many 
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Now the best begins at $395... yet with this new price comes the 
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The Ampex A122 offers the same su 
perb performance plus the amazing real 
ism of Stereophonic Sound — an eloquent 
teacher for band, orchestra or glee club; 
priced at $449.50. 

Ask for a demonstration at your local 
Ampex distributor or write for further 
information to Dept. H-2854. 
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20 individual 

tone bars give 
20 youngsters a featured part in 
making melody. Keeps them 
alert, makes training fun. 


Accurately pitched in normal 
singing range of youngsters. Ideal 
for voice as well as instrumental 

training. 


Clearly marked sharps and flats, 
black and white as in piano key- 
boards, develops sound under- 
standing of tone relationships. 


SIGN MERE 
FREE ror Your 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE copy 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. 
The Whelesale Music Center 

425 $. Webash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Send me FRE copy of the American 
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| interesting demonstrations. Pic 
tures of the actual shape of sound 
waves produced by various instru 
ments may be found in physics and 
acoustics books 


Mo r certainly the instrumental 
teacher must cooperate with the total 
school music program as it enters 
into the public relations area. The 
only contact many parents have with 
the school is through its programs 
That is a time when all parents find 
pleasurable experiences at school 
Ihe instrumental department can 
enrich with over 
incidental 
and en 
sembles, and effects 
The instrumental instructor can add 
interest and variety to his own band 


these programs 


tures, accompaniments, 


music, appropriate solos 


even sound 


or orchestra program by the use of 
scripts prepared in the classroom, 
folk and interpretative dancing, and 
joint productions with the vocal de 
partment. Thus the public sees an 
integrated school working togethet 
for the common good of the child 
an al 
program this 
type ol lirst of all, it ts 
not necessary to bring instrumental 


How does one find time in 


ready crowded for 


activity ° 
music into the classroom every day, 
it should be used only when there is 
for it; should the 
same students participate all of the 
tor 


i real need nor 


time There 
the 
beginner can demonstrate his instru 


Is an Opportunity 


student at every level. [ven a 


ment to the science class and many 
folk songs suitable for social studies 
are quite simple. Then, too, this 
may be supplied to the 


other 


music” 
classroom through 
than the instrumental students in the 
building. The instrumental teacher 
himself may contribute occasionally, 
parents are willing to come in once 
in a while, and private music teach 
ers in the community often apprect 
ate the opportunity to make closer 
contacts with the school. Also, it is 
possible to use students from the 
high school in the junior high and 
elementary Remember 
the piano player can also take over 


“live 


sources 


programs 


his share. 

We have that it is 
more fun for everyone when we all 
work together to use our music pro 
gram to the best advantage. The 
classroom liked the 
added variety, and the instrumental 
teachers have been well repaid for 
the work involved by the 


dise overed 


teachers have 


extra 
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orchestra book 


MELODY & 
HARMONY 
ALBUM 


Beginners’ Onchestra 
Compiled and Arranged by 
ROSARIO BOURDON 


@ Contains a collection of 39 best 
known very easiest grade composi. 
tions for concert and recreation. 
Every instrument book has both the 
SOLO or LEAD part in Unison and 
the HARMONY part on two sep- 
arate lines. All instruments are 
playable together. 

Provides every player with the mel- 
ody for home playing and at the 
same time, the regular harmony part 
for ensemble or orchestra playing. 
Ideal for group instruction. 

Here is music for every purpose 
which is a pleasure to play. There 
are no confusing cue notes, no 
1/16th or dotted ‘eth notes, no diffi- 
cult keys or rhythms. In fact, just as 
easy as it is possible to be. 

@ This is truly a collection which will 
thrill the young players and their 
parents and prove a pleasant way 
to rapid progress. See it before you 
start a new orchestra. You'll be glad 
you did. 


CAN ALSO BE USED FOR BAND, 
DUET, TRIO AND QUARTET. 


Published for every instrument in 
the orchestra including accordion. 
Write for a free sample violin part. 
Send for it today! 


PRICE EACH BOOK 50¢ 


Piane Conductor 75¢ 
Accordion 75¢ 


Publishers 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc. 


745 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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added interest in the program. Now 
when you come into our buildings 
you are as apt to hear strains of the 
violin coming from the first grade 
room as from the far corners of the 
building. Music has become a part 
of the whole program and the result 
is a much. better instrumental pro 
gram and a greatly enriched class 
room situation 


Early Days 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-SIX 


classes, he wrote The Mitchell Class 
Vethod for Violin 

The first published material for 
class instruction after the movement 
got under way, however, has already 
been referred to in connection with 
the Kansas Child Welfare Contest 
Immediately after its publication, 
other materials appeared in rapid 
succession so that it was not long 
before teachers had a variety from 
which to choose. 

In 1924, the Unwersal Teacher by 
Maddy and Giddings appeared. It 
provided the first material published 
for the teaching of string and wind 
instruments in heterogeneous 
groups, thus opening the way for 
school instrumental classes conduct 
ed on an economical basis. Of spe 
cial value to teachers was the publi 
cation of /nstrumental Technics by 
Maddy. This book contained infor 
mation concerning all of the instru 
ments of the band and orchestra 
that was not available from any 
other single source 


Th Ss FAR this article has had to 
be concerned with the development 
of the orchestra because the band 
was much slower in gaining aca 
demic recognition, In 1919, Edward 
KB. Birge, then at Indianapolis, In 
diana, conducted a survey of high 
school music in twenty-six states 
Three hundred and fifty-two replies 
were received, and of them, two 
hundred and seventy-seven reported 
having orchestras, one hundred and 
fifty-six of them giving academ 
credit. Surprisingly, only eighty-six 
schools reported having bands, and 
of these only forty-three gave aca 
demic credit 

There were several reasous for 
the slow development of the band 
To begin with, bands were just then 
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See and hear polyrhythms! 


THE DUNCAN RHYTHOCYCLE*® makes the 
ordinary metronome obsolete, for it can repeat 
any rhythm pattern —even polyrhythms 


How the new 

DUNCAN RHYTHOCYCLE 
REVOLUTIONIZES THE 
LEARNING OF RHYTHM 


Now, for the first time, 
up the most complex rhythms so 
and hear them. A 


metered metronome ! 


you can set 


you can both ae 


A single hand sweeps around the face 
at a preselected tempo, ticking off 
the beat wherever a metal clip has 
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hand 
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VLADIMIR SOKOLOFFE. Member of the faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music states’ The Rhytho 
cycle will be a tremendous boon to students 
and also the professional musician con 
fronted with intricate. rhythmic combinations 


See the Rhuytho yele demonstrated at 


your music store, Or if there ta not one 
in atock, write for the name of your 
nearest dealer Aleo ask for a tree 
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“silver cornet” 
stage in which there was a scarcity 


ol reeds 


evolving from the 
However, schools and 
communities were quick in recog- 
nizing the value of wind bands in 
connection with athletic events and 
community affairs, and thus the ear 
her school bands were, to a large de 
yree, service organizations. Even in 
the larger cities, the school authori 
ties were not upmindful of the pub 
lieity values of a smartly uniformed 
The superintendent 
of one of the largest school systems 
in the United States told the writer 
that when the school “had a bond 


marching band 


issue pending” the bands were al 
ways ordered out 

It was not until 1929, however, 
battle of band instrumen 
took place, that the band be 
gan to acquire academic status, and 


when the “ 


tation” 


to take its place as a fine instrumen 
tal music organization worthy of 
academic recognition. The expres 
sion “battle of band instrumenta 
tion’ was facetiously used by the 
(Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
of the Conference to describe its ef 
forts in improving the band situa 
tion It was concerned with (1) 
enlarging and enriching the band 
instrumentation ; (2) the encourage 
ment of serious composers to write 
for the “symphonic” band; and (3) 
inducing publishers to provide more 
and better arrangements for such 
organizations. The response to the 
committee's efforts was most grati 
fying. Within a relatively short time, 
the school band evolved from a 
“pep arousing organization into a 
musically worthy concert ensemble 
This development took place long 
after the school orchestra had at 
tained its full status. The wav was 
now open for a parallel development 
of both types of organizations in the 


4 hools, 


creasingly impressive results to the 


and has continued with in 


present time 

The trend of the thinking of mu 
sic educators by 1924 is indicated by 
the titles of the papers read at the 
Ohio 
Conference They were “The 
Instrumental 
Teacher from the standpoint of the 
School Music Adminstrator” ; “Con 
servatory Training for Teachers of 
Instrumental Music’: “The 
ing of Instrumental Teachers from 


(Cincinnati, meeting of the 


Training of the 


Tran 


the Standpoimt of the Professional 
Training the In 
from the Stand 


Needs * 


Instrumentalist” 
strumental Teacher 


point of the Community 


From these titles there is indication 
of the need for more instrumental 
teachers. 

During this same year (1924) an 
important project was launched, The 
National Bureau for the Advance 
ment of Music and the National As 
sociation of Band Instrument Man 
ufacturers, under the leadership of 
the Committee on Instrumental Af 
fairs of the Conference, inaugurated 
an Annual National High School 
Band Contest 

At the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Conference in 1925, Victor L. Reb- 
mann of Yonkers, New York, pre- 
sented a twenty-page “Survey of 
Material for Grammar, Junior and 
Senior High School Orchestras.” 
Great activity in the instrumental 
field was being manifested through 
out the country. Cities both great 
and small had their bands, orches 
tras and instrumental classes. In 
some cities which had vocational 
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schools. courses leading to a career 


in music were being given. At the PURDUE 
1926 held 


Conference in Detroit, 
members were privileged to observe UNIVERSITY 
courses of a vocational type at the 
Cass Technical High School. It was 
at Detroit, too, that the First Na 
tional High School Orchestra ap 
peared. An account of this impor 
tant event appeared in the 1956 
\pril- May issue of the Music Ept 
CATORS JOURNAL. This orchestra at 
tracted national attention with the 
result that it was invited to appear 
on a program of the National Asso 
ciation of School Superintendents 
meeting that fall in Dallas, Texas 
\gain the orchestra created a pro 
found impression. One of the reso 
lutions adopted by the administra 
tors recommended that music be 
given the same academic recognition 4 
as other subjects in the curriculum t 


of the secondary schools , \ NANA tARAOE DRUMS Z 


Thus we reach the end of our 
{ 


story of the formative period of the \ F 4 and Tympani 


instrumental movement. As a na 
tural outgrowth of the first National ~~ 
High School Orchestra came the 4 , > 
National Music Camp at Inte f 
é ; * 


lochen, Michigan, and other similar 


ventures in various parts of the 


Ff ee ‘ ‘ ine 
country. Also, there came into ex om po 
' a . 
istence innumerable music “clinics” ba i, DILUTE: 
er ¥ — 


for high school students held in col 


leges and universities, and sponsored 

by state organizations which were SEND FOR OUR uatest/ge“Ycatauog “J 

beginning to develop throughout the | Al G. Wright, director of bands ; 
Inite States ‘ ) i< . / . . -———— 

United States at about this time and his assistant, Robert R. Mc- r Please mail me latest LEEDY CAT 


Paralleling the National High Ember, hove been dong © te ey DRUM CO. 


School Orchestra came the National 2 
High School Band and Chorus—all | ™@%dovs job at Purdue. 2249 Wayne Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
projects of the Music Educators 
National Conference The percussion section of their “ALL 
Never before has there been such AMERICAN” marching bands, pic- 
a remarkable youth movement in tured above, is one of the greatest 


musi u ho has the teme rity to sections in the country. 
prophesy what the next half century 


_ 


has in store? 





y 
Park Wayne Cooley of Akron, Ohio, is RUDIMENTS This is a combination text and workbook which 


serving with the Armed Forces in Ice 
land. He writes: “I am serving with the OF 
2nd BCT in Iceland. This is a very deso 
late spot for the servicemen, and under 
the sponsorshi f the battalion I ar y ’ exercise material. Perforated music manuscript 
ae ponsorship o € na ' 0 m MUsi¢ f 
trying to organize a maie chorus. We bes extttan aot the Gite be tnd 
would be glad to have any suggestions paper ‘) - , - 
concerning our program-——being so out 
of the way we have a difficult time get- | 
ting materials. But the chorus could be | 
Tog: light in the Pog waged By 
r ooley Will be in e Army unti e 
. ‘ 

summer of 1957. Perhaps some MEN‘ JEANETTE CASS works of the 18th and 19th centuries; and the 
members would like to communicate with 


hin His address is Pvt. Parke W University of Kansas 


Cooley, U. S. 5 2405169, Co. D, 2nd BCT, tion following each musical example 


APO 81, New York, N. Y 
290 pages, $3.75 


provides a simple and direct approach to the 


fundamentals of music, plus an abundance ef 





Among the features of the book are a thorough 








treatment of minor scales in all forms; the selec 


tion of music for sight-singing from the major 


inclusion of historical and biographical informa 











“The Music Educators Journal is better > . —_ , a eine 
than ever this fall. It gives so many Al PLETONAE NTI RY 4ROF TS 35 West 32nd Street. New York 
practical ideas that will be usable.” ° 

From Mrs. Nell Cloud, Haddam, Kansas 
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A revision of Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17, prepared by 
the 1952-54 Committee on Music Rooms and Equipment. 96 pp., 113 illustrations. 
Loose-leaf binder makes possible revisions, additions, and insertion of pertinent 


material from other sources. 


I. Introduction VII. Acoustics 


oustics in musi 


Il. Planning the Music Facilities 
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Ill. Location of the Music Rooms 


LqQuanzin room lighting speci 
value of 
rs Reflectancs 


id) ijuminaires 


IX. Heating and Air Conditioning 
IV. Types of Music Rooms 


ertaining t the miort na 
Effect of air movement and temps 


{ music. Problems of ventilation 


X. Equipment 


ecialized requirements of the 


truction and design f 


iets. Specifications for school upright pianos. The storage 
nd number of school-owned instrument he importance and 


f risers. Built-in storage 


XI. Audio-Visual 


VI. Shells 


Bibliography of Books and Periodicals. Floor Plans, Diagrams, and Drawings 
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Music, Community and 


ITI 


PP Nue worep of music is a dynamic 
fe tivity and process in this chang 
ing society. While its directions 
ire not always clear, its vitality is 
issured. There is a large amount of 
misinformation about the arts in Amer 
ica, a general ignorance about the 
ferment of artistic and musical activity 
on the community level. Much is heard 
ibout our many listeners, and perhaps 
there should have been no surprise 
when, during the memorable TV show 
ing of Richard [11 recently, Professor 
Baxter of California said that at that 
moment more persons were watching 
than the total of all Shakespearean 
audiences since the play was written 
There is, however, a cultural “explo 
sion,” as Life magazine has termed it, 
in the number of persons who are 
themselves acting, painting, making 
music; in the many millions of young 
sters who are being prepared in these 
fields for high levels of amateur activ 
ity. It was significant that last year 
about five million dollars more wer 
spent for concerts than for professional 
baseball. More important 1s the con 
tinued growth of almost 1,000 com 
munity symphony orchestras in all 
parts of the country 
Amateur activity has never been at a 
higher level of ability. In the field of 
models for performance, never have 
such an array of records been available 


Never has the 


distribution of music been so far-reach 


it such modest costs 


ing, both by mass media and face-to 
face. That more is not done is in part 
due to some of us who cannot reconcile 
industrial society with aesthetic and 
values. With this is the 
strong tendency, both among college 


humanistic 


musicians who inhabit past centuries 
by choice and mong professional mu 
sicians whose economic base is weak 
ened, to suspect this popular movement 
in the arts. They see in it a degrada 
tion i lowering of standards The 
standards they apply and the analvsis 
they pretend are often built on the 
shaky structure of art as an aristoc 
racy, talent as a rarity, mass media as a 
Frankenstein ind America itself a 
honelessh pragmatic and non-creative 

he first requisite for us who should 
take the today and the 


tounding tomorrow into account is to 


world of 
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Social Change 


MAX KAPLAN 


THIS is the second and concluding 
installment of an article presented 
on behalf of MENC Commission 
Vill, Music in the Community, of 
which the author is chairman 
Sections I and II of the article ap 
peared in the September-October 
issue of this magazine. Dr. Kaplan 
is assistant professor in the so- 
clology and music departments at 
the University of Hlinois. 


rid ourselves of the platitudes which 
have for many decades cluttered our 
thinking about the arts. We are a na 
tion of many themes and values. We 
have the time now to be spectators and 
ilso to be participants in creative a 
tivities made possible by this new di 
mension of free time. The four hours 
each day, which we all have above that 
of our forefathers a century ago, is a 
period in which, our work having been 
done, the ends of life await our claim 
ind our energy. 

\ task, therefore, of Commission 
VIII is to enlarge this phrase— Musi 
in the Community—and to awaken 
MENC and the whole musical world to 
the real possibility of a wider function 
ind social integration of music and art 
in the changing society 


IV 


S; VERAL steps or phase s can be out 
lined for this Commission in so bold 
and significant an undertaking. The 
first of these is to relate itself to other 


national agencies or systematic v« 
hicles of thought about the arts. For 
instance, the American Music Confer 
ence has entered into a new concept of 
its functions, and is considering how 
best it may serve adult activities in 
community music. The American Sym 
phony Orchestra League has done a 
magnificant job in educating and sup 
plying leadership to its member organ 
izations. The University of Wisconsin 
has been a pioneer for several sum 
bringing together men and 
women from various arts 
philosophy of community creative liv 
ing, and to prepare themselves for 
more effective leadership. The Adult 
Education Association at its 1955 St 
Louis meeting for the first time held 


sessions on music in the community 


mers, 
to discuss a 


ind a committee was thet ippointed to 
continue this exploration of music and 


idult education. The Arts Center oft 
Columbia University even now pre 


paring itself to serve as a national 
clearing house for community activi 
ties in all of the arts, perhaps by such 
means as publications, clinics, and field 
consultants. Congressional hearings of 
importance were held in Washington 
last January and February on a variety 
of bills which would help bring our art 
to European nations, make money 
available to state art programs, develop 
i permanent commission for the arts 
ind erect a fitting national center in 
Washington 

These are only some of the projects 
which point up the need for crystalliza 
tion of national objectives, coordina 
tion, and unified action. With such 
groups, MENC can identify itself in 
part through Commission VIII. Thus 
one of our objectives will be to main 
tain close relationships with such 
groups. 

Within Commission VIII, several 
preliminary steps have been taken to 
establish a course of action or study 
The first need was the formulation of 
a general point of view on the place of 
art in our society which would combine 
a positive stand on some issues with a 
reasonable social analysis. The oppor 
tunity for such a document came last 
winter when your Commission chair 
man was invited to present a series of 
thirteen lectures for the University of 
Illinois’ radio station. The series has 
now been issued in mimeographed 
form, and may later find a formal pub 
lication. This statement of about 125 
pages, Art in a Changing America 
will be submitted to all the members of 
the Commission and to officers of 
MENC as a possibly acceptable articu 
lation of the problem in its largest 
perspective 

A second step came out of the con 
viction that while the Commission 
should and will collect and evaluate 
data and illustrations about music in 
community life, its constant aim should 
be to seek generalizations about musi 
is a functioning theme or phenomenon 
in the community. Such an approach 
lends itself to criticism of those who 
want easy reading, simple clichés, or 
innocuous reports with pictures. Yet 
only by providing some theoretical 
framework can fundamental principles 
be achieved. A later monograph, ce 
voted entirely to the theory of music as 
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Pavilitie ie items Lar 
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MILLS PICTURE 
CORPORATION 
for Catalog write Dept. ‘'B" Box 1387 
Beverly Hills, California 


the core oft i social process will ex 
plore uch areas as agencies of instruc 
tion, production, distribution, and con 
umption Under each in be listed 
such agencies as the following 

igencies of instruction: Adult edu 
cation conservatories and 
teachers 

lgencies of production: Community 
rchestras and bands; choirs, choruses, 
opera groups; industrial units; pro 

onal groups wh as A. F. of M 


varbet hopper 


} 
lyencies of distribution: Libraries 
‘ tore government; recreation 
departments 

lgencies of consumption: Clubs; 
home; hospitals and other institutions 


popular art; concert halls 


tion next arises, what are 
ues which face, or might 
musician and music teacher in 
on to each f these elements / 
question were therefore pre 
inl are now in the hands of 
member of the Commission—about 
175 questions in all. They were in 
tended not to limit an individual or a 
ommittee: but as a beginning merely 
to Suggest some toc or as the pho 
tographer might say, some “depth of 
held 
Ihe next general problem is the 
When we 


peak of the relation of music or the 


nature ot ‘community 


teacher to the “home to “professional 
groups etc., much depends on 
whether we are talking about Oshkosh 
or New Orleans, a rural or an urban 
irea, an industrial or a resort city, a 
lum area in Chicago or the Gold 
(Coast. Quite aside from the normal 
iccumulation of data which will come 
from a variety of communities, it will 
be of great advantage if we can stimu 
late several studies of total communi 
ti in order to observe specific vari 
ible which seem to pertain under 
given conditions. At least one such 
tudy is now under way on the West 
(‘oast, as a doctoral dissertation. In a 
preliminary memorandum to each of 
our committees, two types of variable 
factors have been suggested as con 
ceivably important; they need not be 
etailed in this general introduction 

The whole analysis as suggested 
then, revolves about an understanding 
of those activities and agencies which 
explain a total musical-social scheme 

process ind the isolation and Spe 
cific study of variables which will help 
explain how and what happens under 
given conditions, At all times such 
that is, 


t cannot become a stati picture, un 


inalysis must remain dynam 


iware of the many changes even now 
going on in American society or in its 


nany types of communities 


What will be the nature of our 
ociety in the year 2,000 A.D. remains 


private 


r] of ( 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A Division of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music and 
music education leading to the de- 
grees, B. Mus., M. Mus., D. Mus. A— 
In conjunction with the Graduate 
School, M.A. and Ph.D.—In conjunc- 
tion with the School of Education, 
M. Ed. and D. Ed 
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George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
George Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
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musicians and educators. 


For catalog write: 
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to be seen. Whatever its nature, vour 
\ will still be 440, but who will use 
that violin bow or the piano key, under 
what conditions of home life, within 
what patterns of leisure, through what 
context of community and nation 

these matters will affect the musical 
functions, meanings, and indeed, the 


presence of a musical life itself 


very 
lo the extent that musical and artisti 
life in that atomic society is truly crea 
tive and significant, let it be recorded 
by our professional progeny, when it 
has sobered enough on January the Ist 
or 2nd, A.D. 2000, that we in the mid 
dle of the century were at least willing 
to look ahead of us and around us. Life 


then will perhaps be longer than our 


| 
own: 1s not our ultimate objective to 
make it increasingly richer and signifi 


cant through the common heritage an« 


possessions of the arts 
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JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION 
announces its eighth annual Opportunity 
Fellowship Program competition for 1957 
58. It is specifically aimed at giving op 
portunity for special experience or ad 
vanced study to persons of exceptional 
promise who otherwise might not be able 
to reach their fullest development or 
make their fullest contribution. Awards 
are made for a full year of work, grants 
ranging from $1,000 to $3,000 depending 
on the nature of the proposed project and 
the financial need of the candidate. Ap 
plications must be filed by November 
0th. Address all inquiries to Opportunity 
Fellowships, John Hay Whitney Founda 
tion, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y 


NFMM. This new alphabetical combina 
tion designates the National Fellowship 
of Methodist Musicians which was for 
mally launched at Williams Bay, Wis 
consin July 8-18, 1956. The organization 
is designed to bind together the thou 
sands of musicians, many of them teach 
ers, who serve in Methodist Churches 
and to give them support in the growing 
progran of church music improvement 
4 central office will be established ir 
Nashville, Tennessee, in the church of 
fices at 1001 Nineteenth Avenue, South 
as a subdivision of the Methodist Board 
of Education. Officers for the next two 
years include: Cecil E. Lapo, President; 
William C. Rice, Vice President: Carlton 
R. Young, Recording Secretary 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., has completed a new 
$250,000 addition to their music build 
ing, which includes air-conditioned prac 
tice rooms, teac hing studios, classrooms 
a library equipped with two record lis 
tening booths, and a rehearsal hall con 
necting with the music auditorium stage 
John Paul is head of the Music Depart 


ment 


ALL AMERICAN CONCERT presented 
by the Kearney, Nebraska, Symphony 
Orchestra as a part of the National Mu 
sic Week observance featured music by 
American composers The concert or 
May 13 also was a tribute to the plac 
of music in American education, and the 
1956 Young Artists of Nebraska contest 
winners were the soloists. Special mer 
tion in the program was made of the 
MENC Golden Anniversary Observance 
and commendation was given to Jenny 
St. John and David Siekman, members of 
the Kearney High School Orchestra, wh« 
represented Nebraska in the National 
High School Orchestra at St. Louis 
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Diegram:s show Flexi Mute installed in Trumpet Bell 


Yes—a combination of straight and cup 
mutes all in one handy unit! The only 
mute you'll need for most jobs. Takes 
but a second to switch from cup to 
straight, and back again, with only a 
simple twist of the wrist. You don't 
even have to lower your horn from 
playing position to make the change! 
Precision made of hand-spun alumi- 
num; cup lined with red flocking 


Cutaway view 
shows the simple 
slide and lock 
mechanism that 
holds mute in cup 
position with just o 
slight turn of the 
wrist Spring 
loaded for avyto- 
matic switch to 
straight 
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Music Education and the 


Marching Band 


Note trom the iut i In submitting 
the enclosed manuscript, | realize that 


much has been written on the subject from 


time to time, and little that is really new 


he said. However, it behooves us to 
ly re-examine our goals and the 
have accepted in reaching them 
ent trend of marching bands af 

mre imi ce ur primar objecttv« 

/ must education while nving undus 
emphasis to what can only be considered 

mdary gaiws 

I feel that those young directors 

is purpose wh we endeavor 
maintain a sane and balanced program 
sional references from profes 

odicals as support for their con 
withstand the pres 


f administrators and public who so 


if they are t 


ften seem bent on distorting the musi 
popularity I do not 


abandonment of marching 


program in favor 
idvocate the 
ids, but I do believe that we are rush 
ng down the path of least resistance and 


too willing to rationalize our 


+ 


ents a major educational issue. Not 


ye football half-time spectac le pre 
only do collewes and universities demand 
elaborate “marching hows from their 
bands, but high school bands as well are 
subjected to similar pressures. Such per 


formances are staged before thousands of 


spectators, and successful shows are often 
as much a topic of atter-game discussion 
us the sport itself, It is little wonder that 
hands have succumbed to the narcotic ot 
Sut the 


notoriety and public acclaim 


educator must ask the cost of coveting 
such glory. What is the educational worth 
to the student Might such worth not 
better be realized in more efhcrent ways 
Do the educational results justify the tre 
mendous outlay of time and money which 
is required? How will such acclaim for 
performances of little or no musical worth 
affect the student's sense of values? These 
ure but a few of the questions a director 
must answer honestly and fairly before 
embarking on a program so influenced by 

public caprice 
It is understandable that as the educa 
tional philosophies trom community to 
community differ, hall the interpreta 
if objectives. But, by considering 


eparately the benefits a student is sup 
posed to receive from marching band pat 
ticipation, it is the writer's belief that 
they will show themselves to be illusory 
These benefits can better be realized 
through a program dedicated to the devel 
pment of: musical understanding and 
mastery. Such a program will, of needs, 
stress the concert band and its supporting 


areas of ensemble and solo playing 


+ 


\ few of the benefits attributed to the 
marching band should be examined in 
order to substantiate, in part, the above 
opinion, One of the recurring arguments 
is that the student needs the feeling of 
belonging and of being an integral part of 
an all-school activity. In just what re 
spect is the football game an all-school 
activity? The only active participants are 
usually the team and the band. Could not 
the band be just as much an integral part 
by confining its playing to the side lines 
and identifying itself more completely 
with the student body rather than per- 
forming alone for the benefit of the pay- 
ing crowd? The sense of individual im- 
portance is far more manifest in the con- 
cert band where a total effort is required 
for perfection rather than the non-musical, 
quasi-rhythmical gyrations on the field, 
which always strive for the spectacular 


buy and use 
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Another benefit supposedly realized is the 
stimulating motivation resulting from the 
recognition and acclaim of the spectators 
Motivation toward what goal? Certainly 
not toward an understanding and love of 
what is good in music, but motivatior 
toward bigger and better (7) foothall 
hows, thus completing the closed circle 
from which it is difficult to escape. It 
might be added that any musical group 
will also enter this unending cycle should 
its program of education be directed 
toward audience acclaim rather thar 
toward the ultimate in mus 

To name one other benefit accruing ts 
to doubt the worti of music itself as 
having appeal. This argument cites the 
tremendous drawing power of the foot 
ball marching band as an aid in recruit 
ing new band members. Granted it will 
draw many who are superficially inter 
ested in music (to be later educated in the 
ways of goodness, it is hoped), but it 
also drives away a large number of 
serious-minded students so necessary to 
the whole effort. If it is desirable to 
recruit as many students as possible 
would it not be more sensible to provide 
incentives through the activities and 
model of excellence of the concert groups 

Unless the bulk of evidence looms very 
large in favor of the presentation of toot 
ball extravaganzas, and most educator 
realize the opposite to be true, then there 
can be little justification for the tremet 
dous outlay of time and money required 
In time alone the number of student 
hours required often exceeds, in one foot 
ball season, the total hours devoted to 
other aspects ol the full band progran 
The money spent on poor music, outdoor 
instruments (witness the eight to ter 
glockenspiels in some bands), circus uni 
forms and director’s salary is ofttimes tre 
mendous. One band known to this writer 
spent twenty-six thousand dollars to mak« 
an appearance at one cvent in a distant 
state. The following year an additional 
sixteen thousand dollars was spent on a 
similar event. Most pathetic of all, the 
concert renditions of this band were ex 


tremely faulty and in poor musical taste 


+ 


Too often the rush and pressures at 
tendant on football pertormances make the 
emphasis on visual appeal mandatory and 
the attention to music secondary. Many 
bands march with over a hundred, of 
which an alarming number are instructed 
to do little 
they must look good! Can an educator 
justify this emphasis on “getting by”? A 
well-sounding, well-drilled band of sixty 


pieces usually receives far less recogm 


playing, but by all means 


tion than the show-stoppu aggregation 


of one hundred (plus short-skirted twit 
| 


lequa 


' 


musical ina 


lar gre 


ers), regardless of any 
cies of the larger, more spectacu up 
Is a student's sense « values thus « 
hanced ? 
School bands, capable of performing 
mine music i i atisfying and artist 
manner, Cal provice the school and con 
munity with musical experience not other 
wise realized. Many localities must rel 
entirely on the school band for their on! 
direct contact with worth-while music of 
oncert proportions. Any activity whicl 


inhibits this development is open to seri 
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‘in Anounp Tue Cunistmas Tree (SATR) Kline (Stickles) 
*Canort Basep On “Tue First Noes” (SATBB) Cory 
Cup Jesus (SATB) Bayley 
*A Cunistmas (TTBB or SSAA) Krachenbuehl 
CunistMas Lecenp, A (SATB) Mirelle 
*CunisTMAS LULLABY A (SSA with tenor or baritone solo) Willan 
CHRISTMAS SONG, A (SSA) Crocker 
*Crapte Hymn, A (SSA) France 
Grown In Excetsis Deo (SATB, SSA) Sifler 
*Ipeo Giowa In Excetsis Deo (SSATB) Krachenbuehl 
*] Sinc Or A Maiwen (TTBB-or SSAA) Kraehenbuehl 
Lone Years Aco (SATB) Carabrant 
*Maxke We Merry (SATB) Willan 
Orrenronies For THe Sunpays Or Apvent (SATB) Campbell Watson 
*Ad Te Levavi (.20) *Deus Tu Conversus (.20) 
Benedixisti (.20) *Ave Maria (.20) 
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Cornelius 
*Sonce Acainst Bones, A (SSATB) Kraehenbuehl 
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*Wetcome Youre (TTBB or SSAA) Krachenbuehl 
*Wetcome Youre (TTB —baritone solo with opt. SSA ending) Willan 
*Wuat Cueen? (TTBB or SSAA) Krachenbueh| 


*Wreatn For Waits, A (SATB) Kay 
Noel —.20 Lully, Lullay—.20 Welcome Yule 


* a cappella 
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Literature and Music 
as Resources for 
Social Studies 


by 


RUTH TOOZE 


Director, The Children’s Book 


Caravan 


AND 


BEATRICE P. KRONE 


Member of Faculty Idyllwild School 
of Music and Arts 


hi i the first book to how 
how to make ocial studtie come 
alive through the medium of 
indigenous examples of creative 
expression, It i 
any elementary or dt High 
chool curriculum as a guide to 
help the teacher add new dimen 
ions to a child’ 


adaptable to 


learning 


Material i first 
around the tudy of American 
History and (Geography then 
by countrie in major area 


organized 


took are discussed according to 
varying grade levels, from four 
through nine (iver 100 song 
are included, towether with list 
of recordings of both art and 
folk music, and supplementary 
lists of song 


With this book as a guide, you 
will be able to plan interesting 
and meaningful ocial tudi« 
le on on any u“ people or 
place in the world 





457 pages, 6" x 9 
Published 1955 
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Plus postage. Sample 
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Products Co. 
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bands are 


\lso 


made to 


offenders 
effort 1s 


not the only 


at Svracuse a serious 


only worthwhile music tn 


manner All 


orized so that tl is as littl 


present 


worthwhile music is men 
distraction 
is possible by the execution 


Marchu Z 
of the criticisms 


tf maneuver 


barnd deserve mix 


hands 


cirector 


directed at their 


because they have not heeded sufficiently 


the musical ispects ol their presentation . 


There are many excellent sounding 


marching bands, but unfortunately not 


to offset the criticism that marcl 
l generally bad Mar 


ing band 
band shows 


enoug! 
music 1s 
the published marching 


ven when musically good, are overt 
executed 
How 
unfortunate it would be if this same atti 
taken u 

Most 


arratige 


order to be easily 


high school 


simplified in 


by the average band 


tude were the publishing of con 
uccessful marching 
their 


cert mus 


band directors own musk 


simply because there is not enough suit 


able material available If there were 


better shows published, the general level 


of music used by football marching band 


obviously would improve 


Jur serious contemporary composers 


write tor marcl 
some of Mor 


\nderson’s must 


should be encouraged to 
ing bands. For example 
ton Gould's and Leroy 

ideal for 
W het 
discussed this recently witl 


“Who ki ows, maylhe 


something for a marching band 


would bh 


high school or collewe band shows 


if properly arranged 


the writer 
Mr. Gould, he said 
I'll write 
show sometime 

It is 


years, 


conceivable that withm a few 


some musicians of excellent taste 


who have become marching band dire« 


tors, could, on a single Saturday after 


noon, do as much for the cause ol good 


music as some concert orchestras have 
I sing ke 
marching band 


SOU00 to 


done m an entire season In a 


performance a_ college 
plays to an audience of from 
100,000 and to additional 


radio and television. Of these 


thousands via 
thousands 
majority have slight ac 
concert halls and the 
Marching band 
opportunity 


a large only 
quaintance witl 
better 


directors 


broadcast musi 


have an excellent 


to present music of high quality if the 


will only avail themselves of it. Good 


music need not be uninteresting to foot 


ball fans, and high school and college 


marching bands owe it to their self esteen 


to present the best po sible under ill 


circumstances 


Marice W 


racuse 


MISSOURI MEETING I8 CANCELLED. 
M. Orville Johnson, president of the 
Missouri Music Educators Association 
has announced the cancellation § of 
the meeting listed for Maryville, Janu 
ary 4th and 5th, in the Calendar of State 
Music Education Activities published in 
the last issue of the Music Educators 
Journal. Readers should add to the Mis 
souri MEA calendar of activities the 
State Music Festival to be held at Colum 
bia, April 25, 26, and 27, Paul W. Math- 


ews, Chairman. 
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An added romantic touch is in the 
center of this old world courtyard, It 1 
fountain unearthed trom the lava covered 
village of Ostia, Italy 
troyed by Mt. Vesuviu 
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this ftountan 


which Was le 
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Rhythms and Dances 
for Elementary Schools 


DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne Umi 
versity. A comprehensive collection 
of music fundamentals, music charac 
terizat.ons, singing games, and folk 
dances, Includes alphabetical list of 
rhythms and dances, list of dances 
in alphabetical order by country, and 
glossary of dance steps, terms, forma- 
tions, 27 ills. 124 musical scores, 201 


pp. Rew. Ed. 6% x 10. $4.25 


The Rhythm of, the 
Redman 





in Song, Dance and Decoration 


JULIA M. BUTTREE, Seton Founda 
tion, N. Mexico. Abundantly illus- 
trated, this book offers an authentic 
collection of North American Indian 
songs, dances, ceremonies, lore, and 
art. Book is the result of the author's 
years of study and her many expedi- 
tions into the Indian world, 95 ills., 
| musical scores and songs, 280 pp. 


$5 
Folk Dance Library 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, Texas 
Siate College for Women; JEAN- 
ETTE SCHLOTTMANN, Barnard 
College and ABBIE RUTLEDGE, 


Purdue University. 


The Teaching of Folk Dance 

Folk Dances of Scandinavia 

Folk Dances of Evropean Countries 
Folk Dances of the British Isles 
Folk Dances of the U.S. and Mexico 


All contain numerous musical scores 
and illustrations. Each 8x11, $3.50 


Dance C. 


for High Schools and Colleges 


ELIZABETH R. HAYES, Univ. of 
Utah. Methods of presentation, mate- 
rials, and ideas for dance composi- 
tion, stressing procedures which stim- 
ulate students to original efforts. All 
suggestions for studies and accom- 
paniment keep beginning choreog 
rapher in mind, Recommended read 
ings for each chapter, 12 examples 
of accompaniment, Bibliography. 75 


ills., 210 pp $4.50 


Marching Bands 
How to Organize and 
Develop Them 





KENNETH HJELMERVIK; and 
RICHARD C. BERG, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. An _ illustrated 
guide to organizing and developing 
marching bands in the secondary 
school, Includes a list of 100 graded 
and classified band marches. 65 ills., 


S01 pp $4.75 
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Standards of Literature and Performance 


at the Primary Level 


UcH attention is bemg given to 
tandards of literature and pet 
lormance wu music education 
Since habits are for ed at an early age 
the matter of musical standards for early 
childhood education is an important one 
It is in the primary grades that children 
ire unconsciously developing taste in 
music and an attitude toward the per 
formance of it 
It cannot be denied that standards have 
heen relaxed in order to encourage teat h 
ers of young children to participate in 
musi Kveryone can sing you too 
can learn to play ’ Fasy tunes casy cle 
vices of all kinds have been offered in 
order to attract a wider interest and par 
ticipation in music, There is undoubtedly 
merit in such a trend, But, as often hap 
pens, the pendulum swings too far; in 
this instance from unattainable standards 
to a serious lack of them in some quar 
Swing, it must, but perhaps the are 
the swing can he ortened by consid 
ering whether high standards im musi 
ire compatible with modern principles of 
education 
Let children express themselves spon 
taneously encourage them to be cre 
ative do not damper their enthusiasm 
by criticizing their performance ‘ let 
their enjoyment he These 


ire the principles that are guiding teach 


immediate.” 
ers of young children today ; these are the 
principles that cause some of them to be 
wary of high standards 
Everyone agrees that the quality of 
music repertory must be good. But what 
is good? Mursell describes good music, 
Music with a charm and a 
‘Music with a charm” 


imply, as 
life of its own.” 
means music with a magic power, with a 
quality that fascinates and allures, as if 
Teacher and children alike are 


“Music 


with a life of its own” implies that it has a 


by a spell 


susceptible to charm in musi 


validity that exists at all times and in all 
places. This definition is applicable to 
music for young children, too—good 
music must be thoroughly appealing; it 


must stand the test of time and place 
+ 


High standards of musical literature are 
not impractical at the primary level; they 
can be applied to the choice of songs 


children sing and to music they hear 


There is a wealth of good music to 
choose from, music that has vitality as 
well s a childlike quality. It can be 
iound in folk music of our own and 
other countries, in music of primitive peo 
ple who are themselves childlike—and 
in art music of various periods including 


that of the present day. This is the musik 
‘with a charm and a life of its own” 
whuct provides inspiration, 


this 18 musi 


the inspiration that releases a child's cre 


itivity, Only music of this calibre can 
truly afford satisfying musical experiences 

Music with a childlike quality is not 
necessarily simple. In fact, authentic folk 
often 
complex. However, it is safe to assume 


that children do not choose to learn what 


music and primitive music are 


is beyond their ability Children are 
drawn to music for many reasons. They 
are quick to respond to an exciting 
rhythm; syncopation comes as naturally 
to them as a steady beat. They enjoy 
lyrical songs, especially those arousing 
emotion. (This fact was brought home 
to me again when | was working with 
children in the third grade of a college 
demonstration school. I asked what was 
their favorite song. They all responded 
as one: the College anthem.) They like 
many songs their older brothers and sis 
ters sing sometimes because of the chal 
lenge they present. (In another school, 
a first grade insisted on learning “Twelve 
Days of Christmas” with its twelve verses 
cumulated in reverse order. It was the 
teacher's problem how to teach it, not the 
children’s how to learn it.) Material 
which has been simplified until all vitality 
is wrung out of it is uninteresting and, 
not in accord with modern 
Its use is a carry 


what's more, 
principles of education 
over from the days when songs were to 
he discovered through reading 

rhere is one practice, however, of 
which some modern educators are guilty. 
In a worthy attempt to integrate music 
living, without 
charm, without a life of their own, are 
accepted because of subject matter. Some 
subjects of interest to children in the 
primary grades do not lend themselves 
to musical treatment. No song should 
be included in the repertory unless it 
can stand the most exacting test as to 
lyric and melody. Is it the kind of song 
a child would enjoy when he is a few 
years older? Or would he feel ashamed 
when reminded that he once liked it? 
Correlation is too often based on sub 


into classroom songs 


ject matter alone. This is a misuse of 
music and furthermore a misunderstand 
ing of correlation 


+ 


The literal meaning of words in a 
song is rarely of first importance. It 
is the sound of the lyric in combination 
with the music that makes a song sing 
[his combination can do more than words 
alone to breathe life into the curriculum 
It can convey the spirit of an experience, 
reveal its deeper meanings, and impart a 
feeling for the very essence of a culture 
Music 
own” serves the 
far better than 


“with a charm and a life of its 
purpose of correlation 
ditties 
fabricated for a particular place and use 

The responsibility for high standards 


inconsequential 


of literature rests with teachers and super 


visors in exercising judgment in the 
choice of musical materials they present 
to children 
on the other hand, should be set by chil 


dren themselves. They cannot be im 


Standards of performance, 


posed arbitrarily from without. If the 
climate of the classroom is conducive to 
serious purpose and if the children are 
sufficiently interested in what they are 
doing, they will want to give the finest 
performance of which they are capable 

In the primary grades, children in- 
terpret music in many different ways. 
Every interpretation they devise, whether 
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through the voice, through bodily move 
ment, or through playing an instrument 
constitutes a musical experience. There 
is no need for blundering or stumbling 
each child will find a way to express him 
self satisfactorily if given a wide enough 
choice of musical materials. Strengths 
in one activity will balance and bolster 


weaknesses in another 


Musical activities help a child to bx 
come aware of basic elements in musk 
which are essential to interpretation. For 
example a feeling for form can be real 
ized in rhythmic movement, in creative 
dances, in singing games, and in patterned 
dances. Likewise, children feel meter and 
specific rhythmic patterns through move 
ment; they sense the rise and fall of a 
melody, the need for a swell of sound at 
the climax of a tune. It is not enough 
to say “sing this part softly” or “cre 
scendo through that phrase.” With wise 
guidance, children can discover the musi 
cal reason for dynamics; they will re 
member as they sing what they felt as 
they moved to the same music: the build 
ing up or relaxation of tension, the feel 
ing of being swept along by a wave of 
sound 

Children can also learn important 
aspects of musical interpretation through 
use of instruments. They are sensitive 
to mood, to the quality of sound a piece 
calls for. They are well able to interpret 
musical meaning with instruments that 
demand little skill. Even percussion in 
struments, discriminately chosen, can add 
to awarehess of tone quality and timbre 
\ sensitive performance with instruments 
that are easy to play is far more reward 
ing musically than a faltering rendition 
due to lack of skill and musical perception 

The feeling for music gained through 
bodily movement and through playing in 
struments is transferred to both singing 
ind listening to music. Every enjoyable 
experience adds to a broader apprecia 
tion of music Children have limitless 
energy to do the things they want to do 
to learn the things they want to learn 
And they have inventiveness, too, when 
they are interested in what they are doing 
If good music is presented in a way to 
capture the imagination of children, if 
pertinent questions and thoughtful discus 
sion help them to keep sight of their 
goal, standards of performance will be 


maintained at a high level 
+ 


I recently attended a May festival iv 
which about a hundred children of the 
primary grades took part They were the 
gayest youngsters and the most uninhib 
ited in the city of New York.* They sang 
many songs enthusiastically—few of them 
on the subject of Spring but all of them 
bright, peppy songs conveying the spirit 
ot Spring—such songs as “Swing Along 
the Open Road,” “Stodola Pumpa,” 
“Dayenu,” and “There Was an Old Fish.” 
The visiting parents joined in too, sing 
ing choruses of songs and parts of rounds 
they learned that morning 

The program included plenty of move 
ment, free skipping and galloping in re 
sponse to traditional Spring music played 
on the piano, dramatizations, and dances 
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HOWARD HANSON, Director 
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Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study leading to degrees in Applied Music Composi- 
tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
Music. 


For students majormg in Public School Music an 
unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 
under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women. 
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For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
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MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


of the 
81st Year 
February 10-13, 1957 


Hotel Congress Chicago, Illinois 


in abundance of good music 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, Director 

State University of lowa Symphony Orchestra, James Dixon, Director 
Northwestern University Opera Workshop 

Jordan College of Music Litthe Symphony and Ballet 

Pro Arte Quartet of the University of Wisconsin 

Cleveland Institute of Music String Quartet 

The Michigan Singers, Maynard Klein, Director 

The Augustana College Choir, Henry Veld, Director 

State University of lowa Woodwind Quintet 

Northwestern University Brass Choir 

University of Hlinois Percussion Ensemble 

Dr. Heinrich Fleischer, Organist 

Edward Kilenyi, Pianist 

Angel Reyes, Violinist 

Francis Tursi, Violist 

Janos Starker, Cellist 

Sigmund Spaeth, Banquet Speaker 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, Musical Director of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 


Orchestra 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Founder and President of the National Music Camp 


Plus Fraternity, Sorority, School, and Club Luncheons, recitals, concerts, musical 
lecture recital business meetings, the convention banquet, and four 


interludes, 
with fourteen significant areas of music and music teaching 


days of meetings dealing 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 
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position to help us determine tts relative 
merits \ composition that cannot pass 
this preliminary test should be seriously 
reconsidered betore tudents are called 

upon to pertorm it 
1. Doe the name of the composer 
appear m standard music reference books 
We know this would not necessarily apply) 
to young contemporary composer 
be relatively unknown, but 


st ask this question of all 


« Do works ol this composer 
appear in t pertories of some or our 
finest | me organizations m_ this 
country 

; Does tl composer receive the atter 
tion of music scholars and music critics 

4. Is the music well written for the 
medium used 

lt the music has been edited orf 
transcribed, is the edition or transcrip 
tion commensurable with the original 
Transcriptions should be carefully scru 
tinized. A good instrumental number is 
not always effective in a choral arrange 
ment ind =vice sa 

6. Will th usic help the performer 

! ol must 
music have some value 


cal ocial or educa 


enrich the musical 


vrformer or the lis 


the mental 


pertormer! 


isic will not 

st, which ts 

But those con 

avorably should 

s¢ wl ich do not 

im our repertory 

give our students fine musi 
s educators we owe it to them 

MARTIN, music teacher 


ch is Inaheim, Cal 


~ 


Golden Anniversary Chorus 


Echo 
| Am sincerely grateful to the MEN‘ 
for making possible my trip to St 
Louis for the Golden Anniversary Na 
tional High School Chorus. It was ar 
<perience that will stand out im 


memory as on f the most wonderful of 


t received word that I had 

‘ i member of the choru 

st to dishelret that thi 

Yet my excitement 

rtain misgivings as to 

ay and how on eartl 

irrangements could be made tor so many 
I have never heard of a better organized 
undertaking, and the peopl 0 Loui 


seemed to oper 


Most 


its morning and afternoo 

banquet for members of the 

d, Orchestra, and Chorus, and the 
concert at Keil Auditorium was gon 
ore we realized it and the experience 
a lifetime was over all too soon Yet 


it will never really be ended for me he 
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NEW RELEASES! 


Gpool Onchistea Soria 


CONCERT SIZE 
#rranged by WHerle 9. Vsaac 


Festival Orchestrations For Optional Use With Band And Chorus! 


Each arrangement is suitable for Orchestra only, can be used for Orchestra and 
Mixed Chorus or combined Orchestra, Band and Mixed Chorus. 


VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


Contains — Great Day, More Than You Know, Time On My Hands, 
Without A Song, and Drums In My Heart. 
Set A $8.00 + SetB $10.00 + SetC 


Also published for Schoo! Band with urrangement by Paul Yoder 
Also published for mixed (S.A.1.B.) voices with arrangement by Horry Robert Wilson 


A MELODIC CARAVAN 


Contains —! Feel A Song Comin’ On, I'm In The Mood For Love, It's A 
Most Unusual Day, Don't Blame Me, and Cuban Love Song 
Set A....$8.00 + SetB. $10.00 + SetC.. $12.00 


Also published for School Band with arrangement by Paul Yoder 
Also published for mixed (S.A.T.B.) voices with arrangement by Harry Robert Wilson 


$12.00 





Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts! 
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cause those moments of unforgettable 
experience will always live in my memory ! 
Mary Jim Crark, Columlus, Geor 
Keprinted from the May 1956 Georgia 
Vusi the official publication of 


the Georgia Music I-ducators A 


> 


Perey Graham 


mation 


of music in the Lynn 


schools lor 
1949 


September 2nd 


husetts, public 


until his retirement m 
raham di on 


y illness. He wa 


Lynn schools 


elected super 


visor of music in the in 1909 


und under 


music pro 
greatly cx 
John 


ot the 


his leadership the 
gram im that 
panded. He 

Patten Marshall in the early 
Music of Be 
ich institution he served 

ot the 


syste was 


was associated with 
years 
University, 


thirty 


College of yston 
Soprie 
participants 
Eastern Mus 
astern 
author 


hive cat and was one 


tablishing of the 


m the « 
now 
MEN‘ He was 
Music in the Fle 
Birchard & Co.) 
hook 


upervisors ( onterence 
Division of the 
of two books Vocal 
mentary Schools” (C, ¢ 
ind “Essential Song ( American 
Company ) 

At the 1936 convention 
in New York Cit fifty 
and teacher Ruth L. Curtis 


High 5 hool wave 


of the MEN( 
seventh-grade 
pupil from 
| yin 
i demonstration of 
Metropolitan Opera House 
inging and musi 
grades, conducted by Mr 
Miss Curtis’ assistance. In 
address Mr. Graham 
important to me that the 
nto the 


choset 


Kastern Junior 
the tawe ol the 
m connection 
with a session on rote 
reading in the 
(,raham with 
the course of his 
iid It is more 
insight 
hiity 


and trang 


ma ol pupils receive il 


beauties of music than that 


pupils receive the advantage 


P 
i cappella choir, as valu 
* |Note: Miss Curtis 
(raham as director ot 
chools in 1949.] 
The Funetior f Rot Singing and Mus 

lit tl ides MENC Yearbook | 
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Musie Is Big Business 
Americat 


oe healthy state u 

concert music finds itself ts 
lehted im “¢ Music U.S.A 
oklet released this month by 
cast Music, Im [he 


35,000,000 


in singing in an 
ible as this may be 
ucceeded Mr 
music in the Lynn 


which 
high 
oncert 1956,” 
a bee Broad 
publication points 


wut that over Americans are 


form or another 


they 


actively interested in one 


of concert music, that spend more 
than $30,000,000 on retail sales of printed 


music, more than $350,000,000 on musical 


instruments, and more money for the pur 


chase of recordings of concert music and 


the equipment on w ich to play these re 
they did for all 
year 1954 
musical tastes are predomi 
e BMI publication 
American Sym 
reported that 
1,000 symphor \ 
States, 34 of 


cordings than spectator 


sports m the 
Americans’ 


nantly classica t 


points out. Im 1955. the 


hony Orchestra League 


| 
approximately 
Ly ited 


there are 
wehestras in the 
sional groups with 


er $100,000. In addi 


them major prote 
il nual budgets ol ¢ 
tion, there are 604 community orchestras 
241 college 
youth 


than 100 


orchestras, 35 symphonettes 
1920 there 


orchestras 


and «=35 orchestras In 


vere less ymphony 





For the eighth consecutive 
year the Department of 
Music Education of 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
offers in 
July and August 1957 
a series of 


EUROPEAN 


MUSIC 
TOURS 


with attendance of the great fes- 
tivals and visits to the leading 
cultural centers, courses, seminars, 
meetings, workshops, and guaran 
teed tickets to 15 to 25 outstand- 
ing performances of opera, ballet, 
recitals and symphonic music 


4 to 6 Hours of 
Graduate /Undergraduate 
Credit 
Fully descriptive brochure from 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, Pa. or 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 


250 West 57th St., NEW YORK 19, NY 











better band instruments since 12 


No finer Band Instruments are 
made. For design, attractive ap- 
pearance, perfection of tone, tune, 
and intonation, YORK has no peer. 
Demand the finest. Get it with 
YORK. Ask for YORK at your mus- 


ic dealer today, or write to: 


CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1» 


105 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y 
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4 all types. One third of the community 
orchestras are in cities of 50,000 popula 
tion or less. More than 400 cities or one 


sixth of the cities of over 5,000 popula 


tion, have municipal auditoriums, and 


many ot them have special music halls 
One halt of the cities that support munici 
pal orchestras also sponsor bands 

Radio's part in bringing concert musi 
to Americans is reflected in a recent it 
quiry. 1,279 radio stations programmed a 
total of 8,297 hours of concert music dur 
ing 1955, an average of 6.5 hours pet 
week. A similar study five years ago i 
dicated that 300 stations were averaging 
} hours per week 

Some preconceived notions about 
Americans’ preference for sports are dealt 
a blow by statistics that reveal Americans 
spend more money on concerts, record 
ngs of concert music, printed serious 
music and hi-fi phonograph and tape 
equipment than they did on all spectator 
sports in 1954. In that year, the last on 
which figures are available, about $220 
00,000 was spent on spectator sports 
In contrast to this, Variety reported 
that $50,000,000 was spent at the concert 
music box office. More than $70,000,00 
was spent on the purchase of concert 
music recordings. More thar $140,000,0 
was spent tor the purcha e of high fidelit 
phonograph and tape equipment. Mor 
than $25,000,000 was spent for the 
chase of printed concert musi 

Ihe sale ot phonograpl recording i 
another yardstick. From the very modest 
1934 total of $75,000, sales of classical 
recordings have soared, according to a 
recent Wall Street Journal report, to a 
astounding 35 per cent ($70,000,000 plus 
or 40 per cent of the industry’s total busi 
ness. As recently as 1946 ‘long hair’ discs 
represented a modest 15 per cent ot all 
record sales *y 

Contemporary composers have also 
come in for their share of increasing 
serious music popularity, BMI’s “Concert 
Music U.S.A.” reports. In a June 1956 
listing of long playing records issued on 
265 labels, 1,451 compositions by 238 con 
temporary composers are reported avail 
able on 2,520 recordings. This contrasts to 
776 works by 48 composers active during 
the first half of the 19th century available 


on 2,548 recordings 


RED FACE DE”T. 

Included in the September-October “In 
the News” Column of the MEJ was th« 
following item: “Lakue V. Pryor, teacher 
of choral music at Clarksville, Tennessee, 
High School has been appointed editor of 
the Tennessee Musician, official magazine 
of the Louisiana Music Educators Asso 
ciation.” Obviously this should read, “offi 
cial magazine of the Tennessee Musik 
Educators Association,” and we hope our 
good friends in Tennessee and Louisiana 
will forgive us for uniting the two or 
ganizations beyond the limits of the 
geographical and interstate comradeship 
of neighbor music educators. Both of 
these MENC state units have official 
magazines of which they can justifiably 
be proud. The editor of the Louisiana 
Musician, official LMEA periodical is Jos 
G. Sheppard, 600 N. Vienna, Ruston, La 

In the same issue, page 4, the picture 
described as “made at an executive com 
mittee meeting held in Chicago,” should 
have read, “made at an executive group 
meeting.” The MENC Executive Commit 
tee is being held at the MENC headquar 


ters in Washington, November 3-5, 1956 
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VOLKWEIN’S 


Outstanding Choral Publications 
1956 


| THOUGHT ON THE LAMB OF GOD—SATB. .Harry R. Wilson 
ANGELS CAME CAROLING—SSA Kenneth Walton 
REJOICE THE LORD IS K'NG—SATB Darwell-Ehret 
BE WITH ME LORD—SATB . sss. deseph Roff 
ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT—SATB, SAB, SSA Walter Ehret 


1955 


THE NIGHTINGALE PLEDGE—SA Denton Rossel 
(dedicated to all student nurses glee clubs) 


CAROL OF THE BEASTIES—SSA .E. Bouldin Brown 
INDIAN LULLABY—SAB Joseph Roff 
SHADOWS—SSA e ... Gertrude Rohrer 
ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT—SA... Walter Ehret 
| LOVE THY KINGDOM LORD—SATB..... . Joseph M. Hopkins 


GRATIS REFERENCE COPIES ON REQUEST 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 
KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS ~ 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 
MK!.Seale F to F 
MK2-Seale C te C 
MK3- Scale Eb te Eb 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


15 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440-—tull chro 
matic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed notations top and 
bottom for easy selection of pitch note desired. Patented tone chambers 
A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe-—embodying the most exacting 
requirements of director, teacher, student and professional musician 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG Wo. 53 @ 


oie oe ee Fe ee oe 


WM. KRATT CO. union, nN. ,4. 
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For Your 


Christmas 


Program 


Christmoas—its Corols, Customs and Legends 
> SATE oF unison carols plus authentic information valu- 


able for program 60 Centa 


$.A.8. Carols for Christmas 

52 SAB carols for the changing voice or Frank L. Reed has been made executive 

Sons group o> Conte vice-president of the National Piano 

Manufacturers Association Mr. Reed, 

The traditional spirit is maintained in who recently resigned = director of 

type this fine TTB collection 26 Cent public relations for C. G. Conn, will 

= organize and direct a program of promo- 

Noels with Descants tion for the piano industry. He has been 

n Song and Story Carols take on new beauty with splendid president of the American Musie Con 
60 Cent de 50 Cents ference for the past two years. 


Christmas Carols for Male Voices 


J. F. Feddersen, Executive Vice-Presi 
dent of H. & A. Selmer, Inc., was elected 
President of the American Music Con- 
ference at its annual meeting in Chicago 
on September 27th 





Janey M. Trace, Conservatory of Music, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, 
has retired from active teaching 


"Dubkchere of Beles 
434 S.WABASH AVENUE - CHICAGO 5 








John Stanley, Fort Walton Beach, Flor- 
ida, is the new director of the band and 
glee club of the Apopka, Memorial High 
School. 





Sam M. Lambert is the new director of 
the Research Division of the NEA, suc 
ceeding Frank W. Hubbard, recently 
appointed NEA assistant executive sec 


Journal of Research etry for Infermation netics 
William R. Murphy of Audubon, New 


Jersey, has accepted a position as band 
orchestra leader in the Audubon 


in Vusic Education and orehest 


John L. Rezatto, formerly a member of 
1956 FALL ISSUE the faculty at Eastern Illinois State Col 
lege, Charleston, Illinois, is now pro 

fessor and head of the department of 
music at South Dakota College, Brook- 
IN THE NEW JRME, Guiseppe Tartini’s Treatise on the Ornaments ings, South Dakota. Mr. Rezatto was 
the faculty sponsor for two years of 

of Music is printed in its entirety, including more than 120 musical E.1.S.C. MENC Chapter 160 as well as 
Illinois MEA chairman for student mem 


illustrations which are being reproduced in photographic facsimile bershiy 
ers ) 


he treat has be translated » Fre . ‘ 771 « ; : 
The treatise een translated from the French edition of 1771 and Sahm Gastetecn hes left Flecida State 
provided with an introduction by Sol Babitz, the outstanding Amer- University to join the music education 
’ s » U srsit of Oreg ; 
ican authority on 18th century performance practices. This work will = odinene Bivesatty of Gregus, Oe 
provide an indispensable reference source for all teachers, conductors, Farrell Madsen, former president of the 
Utah Music Educators Association, 
resigned his position as chairman of 
music education at Brigham Young Uni 
The 1956 Fall issue also contains a symposium on basic concepts in versity to become head of the music 
= , ; ¥ = - a a oe ae? cepartment of Eugene, Oregon High 
music etucation consisting of three articles A Pragmatic Approach School. This is a joint appointment 
to Certsin Aspects of Music Education,” by Foster McMurray; “The with the University of Oregon, where 

, an ” - Mr. Madsen will teach music education 
Social Nature of Musical Taste,” by John H. Mueller: and “Esthetics classes. 


nad performet 


for the Music Educator: The Maturation of the Esthetic Sense,” by Edward Santernamo, formerly instru 
Oleta A. Benn mental music instructor at Lincoln High 

School, Jersey City, N. J., has accepted 
a similar position in the Hackensack, 
NJ. Public Schools 


Robert F. Noble, formerly of Torrington, 
Wyoming, has been appointed instructor 
$7.00 in music education at the University of 
2 Wyoming at Laramie. He will be faculty 
sponsor of the MENC student chapter 
at the University. 


A number of important new books will be reviewed by prominent 


suthoritte 


Spring and Fall issues $3.75 


Harry A. Alshin, formerly director of 
strings and orchestras for the Hastings 
on-Hudson Public Schools, has, been ap 
pointed to a similar position in the 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE Scarsdale, New York High Schoo! 


Merle I. Kelly, band and glee club di 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. rector of Apopka, Florida, Memorial High 

wt School, has been accepted by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church to serve as educational mission 
ary at Kinjo College in Nagoya, Japan 
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THE SWEETEST 
CLARINET EVER MADE 


The finest Clarinet in the world is a 
BUFFET. It is used by more fine sym 
phony and popular clarinetists than any 
other clarinet. See the BUFFET at your 
music dealer or write us today and be 
convinced that BUFFET is the one clari 
net in the world for you 


CARL FISCHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1x: 


105 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 


Portable—weighs only 25 pounds 
With carrying case, $255.00 
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fh 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 








461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Callf. 





Specially 

refined 

valve 

oil 

ASSURES 
FINEST 
PERFORMANCE 


Improve valve action... use Buescher 
valve and slide oil, developed in coopera 
tion with a leading refinery. 100% pure 
can't gum. Pleasant smelling. Tested and 
endorsed by leading musicians 


BUESCHER BAND 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
Elkhart, indiana 
Handled by leading music stores 
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Lester S. Bucher, formerly state super 
visor of music for Virginia, has been ap 
pointed head of the music department of 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Gui Mombaerts has been appointed pro 
fessor of piano at Northwestern Univer 
sity. He joined the School of Music fac 
ulty of Northwestern University in 1948 


Ewald V. Nolte, previously instructor on 
the faculty of music, Northwestern Uni 
versity, has been appointed assistant 
professor of music theory and church 


music 


George F. Strickling has resigned as 
director of band, orchestra, and men's 
glee club at Case Institute of Technol 
ogy, Cleveland, Ohio-—a post he had 
held for twenty years. This marks the 
conclusion of fifty-three years in instru 
mental music for Mr. Strickling, who con 
tinues as director of the Cleveland 
Heights High School Choir, a post he 
has held since 1930 


Daniel L. Martino resigned as director 
of bands at Drake University to take a 
position in the musie education depart 
ment of Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 


Mrs. Esther Goetz Gilliland has resigned 
her position as chairman of the Music 
Department of the Wilson branch of 
the Chicago Junior College, where she 
has taught for the past twenty-two years 
She announces that she will devote all 
of her time to writing and lecturing on 
music therapy. 


George H. Faxon has been made 
chairman of the Church Music Depart 
ment of Boston University. He will also 
coordinate the courses in church music 
offered in the B.U. School of Theology 
and the College of Liberal Arts. He will 
continue as organist and choir master 
at Trinity Church, Boston, where he was 
appointed in 1945. 


William A. Hoppe, who was chairman of 
the department of music at Delta State 
College, Delta Mississippi, president of 
the Mississippi Music Educators Associa 
tion, and chairman of the NIMAC South 
ern Division Board, has gone to the Min 
eola Long Island public schools where 
he will be string consultant 


Charles F, Lehman has been made chair 
man of the department of music, Delta 
State College, Delta, Mississippi, taking 
the position held formerly by William A 
Hoppe 

Clarence 8S. Caughran, for seven years 
at Linfield College, MeMinnville, Oregon, 
is now director of bands and music edu 
cation at California State Polytechni« 
College, San Luis Obispo, California 


Robert G. Fick, of East Central Junior 
College, Decatur, Mississippi, has been 
made president of the Mississippi Music 
Educators Association, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent resignation of Wil 
liam A Hoppe who took a position in 
New York State. 


Ernestine Ferrell, formerly music super 
sor in the Vicksburg, Mississippi, pub 
lie schools, is the new supervisor of 
music for that state. Miss Ferrell was 
president of Mississippi MEA, 1953 


William 8. Haynie the former Mississippi 
state music supervisor resigned last 
spring to accept a position with the 
jilver Burdett Compar 
tion department, 


music educa 


Ottokar Cadek, professor of music at the 
University of Alabama, and well-known 
member of the fac ulty at the National 
Music Camp died suddenly on stage at 
a July Camp concert during the per 
formance of a string quartet. He had 
been head of the violin department of 
the National Music Camp for ten years 
Mr. Cadek long took an active interest 
ind participating part in the affairs of 
the Southern Divisior of the MEN(¢ 
and the Alabama Music Educator Anno 
or He joined the faculty of the 
University of Alabama in 1944, where 
he was the head of olir instruction 
and chamber music, and conductor of the 
University Symphony Orchestra 


Efficient 
Economical—Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 


for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes h 


gives you 


® complete 
protection for 
your music 
investment 


& 50% more 
filing capacity 


®& aii-steel, 
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construction 


® removable, 
smooth-sliding 
trays 
Pat. Pend 


There's nothing like NORREN 
for filing music — octavo 
band, orchestra or soloist! 


*& ease of 
cataloging & 
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green or brown 
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NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
2220 E. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena 6, California 
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Difficult 


Rhythms 
with a 


FRANZ 
ELECTRIC METRONOME 


and watch the Improvement 

@ Practice at slow tempo until perfect 
with metronome 
Gradually work up one tempo notch 
at a time, to approximate speed 
Practice af speed above final perform- 


ance 
Eliminate vse of metronome ond add 


Write for catalog today 


ye 


nuonces 

Watch quick improvement 

Franz Electric Metronome has meny 
gvarantees and is acclaimed by musicians 
everywhere as the leader. 

Standord Model $18.25 — Flash Beat 
Model $19.95. Write for further informa- 
tion to: 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 


53 Wellece &. New Haven, Conn. 


A large selection of fab- 
rics and colors; excellent 
workmanship; reasonable 
prices. Write for catalog 
and samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF MENG PUBLICATIONS 


Music in American Education (Source Book II). A com- 
pendium of data, opinions and recommendations compiled 
from the reports of investigations, studies and discussions 
conducted by the MENC Music in American Education Com- 
mittees during 1061-54, with selected material from other 
sources. Edited by Hazel Nohavee Morgan. 1955. 384 pp 
$4.76 postpaid 

Music Education Source Book I. Fourth printing, August 
1961. 288 pp., flexible cloth cover. $3.50. [Stock limited.) 


Muate Buildings, Rooms and ulpment. Completely revised 
and enlarged edition of the former Music Education Re 
search Council Bulletin No. 17. Prepared by the MEN( 
Committee on Music Rooms and Equipment, 1952-54, Elwyn 
Carter, chairman, 96 pp., looseleaf binding, 113 illustrations 
$4.50 postpaid. 

Music Educators Journal. Official magazine of the MENC 
and its associated organizations. A professional necessity 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding 
current thought, trends, activities, new publications and 
products, no the general affairs of the entire field. In- 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $2.00 
per year. Single copy 40c. Back copies: Information in 
regard to available back copies on request. 

Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direc- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 
sociates. Two issues each year (Spring and Fall). Subscrip 
tion: One year (two issues) $3.75; two years (four issues) 
$6.75. All issues, Vols. I, Il, III, and the Spring 1956 issue 
of Vol. IV are available except Vol. I, No. 2, Fall 1953 
Information regarding prices on request 


The Evaluation of Music Education. Standards for the 
evaluation of the college curriculum for the training of the 
school music teacher prepared by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation and Certifeation in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference, in cooperation with 
the NASM and AACTE. Prepared to serve as guide for 
examination of training programs of school music teachers, 
and to assist schools being examined and visiting examiners 
Planographed. 17 pp. 20c. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Music 
1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. Some 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William § 
Larson for the Musie Education Research Council. 132 
pp.. plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 
Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. By 
William R. Sur. A source of guidance information for 
counselors, teachers and students. 8 pp. 30 cents (quantity 
prices furnished) 

Muste in Higher Education, by Robert A. Choate. Reprinted 
from December 1953 issue of Higher Education, monthly 
publication of U.S, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare Provides statistics and information concerning 


Education 
2,000 titles 


positions open in the music profession and opportunities 
in the field of music education and the development of 


music in higher education. 8 pp. 30 cents 

Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 

The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. Publication of this treatise represents a cooperative 
enterprise of two departments of the NEA-—the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Music 
Educators National Conference. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 
Muale in the Secondary Schools. Recommendations pertain- 
ing to music in the secondary schools. (Report of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Activities Committee. 12 pp. Ibe per copy. Quantity prices 
on request) 

Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 
some additions, of The National Elementary Principal Special 
Musle Issue, February 1951, published by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography prepared by 
the MENC Committee on Elementary School sos ce. 1961 
56 pp. 60c. 

Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 56. Deals with pre 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1961. 832 pp. 60c. 

The Code of the National Anthem of the United States of 
America, Recommendations applying to all modes of 
civilian performance of The Star-Spangled Banner. Printed 
in a 4-page leaflet with the authorized “service version” in 
A-flat (words and music). The code was prepared by a joint 
committee representing leading national pan mann es Ad and 
the War Department. Single copy, 5c; per dozen copies, 35c; 
per hundred, $2.00. 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sugges- 
tions, 1962. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond Bur- 
rows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with all 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School super- 
intendents, directors of music and music teachers tell in 
their own words the story of how piano classes were put in 
operation in their schools. 1951. 31 pp. 60c. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report and educational 
analysis of a nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the 
schools. 76 pp. Illustrated. Paper cover. $1.00. 


An Examination of Present-Day Music. A selected list of 
early grade piano material, books and recordings prepared 
by Mary Elizabeth Whitner for presentation at the meet- 
ing on Contemporary Music for American Schools during 
the Music Educators National Conference held in Chicago, 
1954. 10 pp. and paper cover. 30c. 

Code adopted by the American Federation of Musicians, 
Music Educators National Conference, and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Single copy free. Quan- 
tity prices on request. 

Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools. A 
report of the Music Education Research Council (Bulletin 
No, 18). 32 pp. 1949. 60c. 


A Gulde to Teaching Music by Television and Radio. Report 
of MENC Committee on Television-Radio, edited by Richard 
©, Berg, chairman. Bibliography. 29 pp. and cover. 30c. 
Music for Everybody. A valuable reference book, handbook 
and manual for those interested in community-wide music 
promotion and organization. 82 pages of illustrations, 
giving @ cross section of school-community activities in the 
United States. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 

Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction, 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed, l5c 

Convention Handbook. A manual especially prepared as a 
guide for MENC convention committees; valuable for any 
voluntary organization. 66 pp. Durable cover. Loose-leaf 
binding. 1956. $1.00 postpaid. 

Contest Music Lists. The 1955 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus. National 
Interscholastic Music Activities Commission. $1.5C. 
Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
included). New edition now in preparation. 


Standards of Adjudication, This is the completed section on 
adjudication of music competition-festivals in preparation 
for the new Manual on Interscholastic Activities in Music to 
be published by NIMAC. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 
paper cover. 25c. 

Sight Reading Contests. Guide to the organization, man- 
agement and adjudication of sight-reading contests for 
bands, orchestras, choruses. Also a section of the new 
manual to be published by NIMAC. 1954. 14 pp. and paper 
cover. 25c. 

Adjudicators Comment Shects. Revised 1950. Especially 
designed for adjudication of local, district, state, and 
interstate school music competition festivals, these official 
forms are also used in various ways in the classroom and 
for teachers’ evaluation reports — to pupils and their 
parents, Prices postpaid: 5c each; 35¢ per dozen; com- 
Este sample set, 40c; per hundred, $2.00. Prices for 
arger quantities on request. Published by the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association (now the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission) 


When ordering please indicate symbols. 

B-1 Band 

SRBO-2 Sight Reading, Band or Orchestra 
0so-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 

MB-5 Marching Band 

DM-6 Twirling Drum Major 

V-7 Choral Groups 

SRV-8 Choral Sight Reading 

SV-9 Solo Voice 

PSEBO-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WIS8-11 Wind Instrument Solo 

S1S-12 String Instrument Solo 

SWIE-13 String or Wind Instrument Ensemble 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 


Order from the Music Educators National Conference, 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send remitiance with your order. 
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I LIKE THE COUNTRY and I LIKE THE 
CITY (Pupils’ Books for Grade One). 
MUSIC THROUGH THE DAY (Teach- 
er’s Book for Grade One). By James 
L. Mursell, Gladys Tipton, Beatrice 
Landeck, Harriet Nordholm, Roy E 
Freeburg, and Jack M. Watson. [Mor 
ristown, NJ Silver Burdett Co.] 
Pupils’ Books, each, 48 pp., $1.20 
Teacher’s Book, 160 pp., $3.48. 

These music books are part of the new 

elementary school music series, Music 

For Living. “I Like the Country” and 

“I Like the City” are song-story-picture 

books. They relate music to the daily 

life of children through songs arranged 
in story sequence. The fine selection of 
materials is made even more interesting 
by the beautiful four-color illustrations, 
“Music Through the Day” provides the 
teacher with valuable working tools, in 
cluding piano accompaniments, chord 
designations for autoharp accompani 
ments for nearly every song, and useful 
commentaries. The musical content con- 
sists of many American and British folk 

songs. The books of the Music For Liv 

ing program are designed to make music 

a part of every child's life. In addition, 

they associate music with the school 

social studies program, and they relate 
music to human values in today’s world 


A CAT CAME FIDDLING, adapted and 
made into songs by Paul Kapp with 
an introduction by Burl Ives. [New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company] 
sO pp., $3.00. 

Paul Kapp has written new music for 

fifty-seven old nonsense verses and nurs- 

ery rhymes—some of them familiar like 

“Goosey Goosey Gander” and “One Misty 

Moisty Morning,” some less well-known 

like “Robin, the Bobbin” and others 

Throughout the book, all the many 

characters of the songs appear in many 

moods in the attractive illustrations. A 

song book that should delight children 

and the young at heart 


PRIVATE LIVES OF THE GREAT COM- 
POSERS, Conductors and Musical 
Artistes of the World. [New York: 
Library Publishers.] 290 pp. Bibliog 
raphy. $3.95. 

The book is described as intimate revela 
tions of the most famous figures in the 
history of music-—drama, comedy, pa 
thos—-drawn from the real-life situations 
and associations of personalities whose 
achievements are part of the world’s 
finest artistic heritage. Bernard Grun, 
composer, conductor and musicologist, 
has spent a lifetime in collecting the 
thousand and one stories that go to make 
up this interesting and entertaining 
book 


THE TEACHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. Joint project of 
the National Association of Secre 
taries of State Teachers Associations 


and the National Commission on 

Teacher Education and Professional 

Standards. [Washington, D. C.: Na 

tional Education Association, 1201 Six 

teenth St., N. W.] Third edition. $1.60. 
According to the foreword prepared by 
T. M. Stinnett, executive sec retary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa 
tion and Professional Standards, “The 
book, from the inception of the idea of its 
preparation, has been planned for use in 
preservice teacher education classes, The 
third edition continues to reflect that 
basic purpose. However, it was found 
after the first printing that the book was 
widely used by state and local education 
associations in leadership training con 
ferences, and by groups of experienced 
teachers taking in-service courses. There 
fore, some additional materials have 
been included in the third edition to 
serve these purposes.” 

The contents include three main chap 
ters: (1) “A Teacher Looks at the Pro 
fession,” (2) “A Teacher Grows Pro 
fessionally,” and (3) “A Teacher Looks 
at the Role of Professional Organiza 
tions.” The book, besides its effective 
ness in teacher education classes, is 
valuable for personal use and should be 
on the desk of every teacher 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-six 


MUSIC EDUCATION: PRINCIPLES AND 
PROGRAMS, by James L. Mursell 
(Morristown, New Jersey: Silver Bur 
dett Co.) 386 pp., $3.75 

This new book provides professional 

guidance on fundamental! issues in music 

education. School administrators, music 
specialists, classroom teachers and stu 

dents of music education will find it a 

well-organized and complete discussion 

of the objectives and functions of music 
in the school program. Dr. Mursell has 
drawn thirteen basic principles for music 

lucation. A separate chapter discusses 
the reasons behind each principle and 
spells out its application to the school 
music program. (A more detailed review 
of this book will appear in an early issue 
of the Music Educators Journal.) 


MUSIC IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE, by 
Bruno Nettl (Cambridge Harvard 
University Press) 182 pp., $5.00, 

The science of comparative musicology 
is a relatively new member of learned 
disciplines. Although musicians through 
the ages have not been entirely unin 
terested or ignorant of primitive cultures 
and their music, it was only in the late 
nineteenth century in Germany that the 
study of primitive music became an or 
ganized investigation. The names of 
Stumpf, Ellis, Hornbostel, and Sachs are 
among those who have made great con 
tributions to our understanding of non 
Western music. This new book on the 
subject is not meant to provide material 
unknown previously, but rather it is de 
signed to give the layman, as well as 
students and musicians, an introduction 
to primitive music, to show the kinds of 
phenomena that occur in this music, and 
to formulate some general conclusions 
from the vast amount of information 
that has been gathered by specialists 
during the past half-century 


WHAT SHALL THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
TEACH? (Washington Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment) 230 pp., $3.75 

This 1956 yearbook of the Association 

for Supervision and Curriculum Devel 

opment, a department of the NEA, seeks 
to clarify some of the basic issues and 
problems which surround the question 
of what the high school shall teach. Its 
approach to the everyday matters of 
schooling is through a fundamental con 
ideration of some of the theoretical 
ssues on which, ultimately, there must 
be clarity if the secondary school is to 
reach maximum effectiveness. The Com 
mittee for the 1956 Yearbook was com 
posed of the following members Arno 

\ tellack, Chairman; Kenneth Hovet, 

Co-Chairman; Earl Goudy, George H 

Henry, Ruth Kotinsky, James EF. Spitz 

nas, and Helen Storen. 


AMERICAN FOLK TALES AND SONGS, 
compiled by Richard Chase New York 
New American Library) 239 pp., 50« 

This pocket book is the result of thirty 

years of gathering folklore of all sorts 

the country areas of the United 

States, particularly in the South. As a 

recreation leader and lecturer through 
ut the South, Mr. Chase has designed 

this book for use in storytelling at 
home or for social use and enjoyment 

Many of the songs and dances appear 

for the first time in their present version 


n th hook 


INTRODUCTION TO OPERA, edited by 
Mary Ellis Peltz. (New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc.) 332 pp., $1.65 

This handy paper-backed, pocket sized 

book gives a more than adequate intro 

duction to forty of the more popular 
operas Plots of these operas are sum 
marized, followed by a discussion of 
their musical and dramatic content and 
style. A very useful supplement at the 
end lists the operas that have been dis 
cussed together with a complete catalog 
of long-playing records, with an evalua 
tion of the performances that have been 
made for these operas, The excellent 
brief musical discussions were written by 

William Ashbrook, Lillian E. Foerster, 

John Freeman, Ernest Gold, Katherine 

Griffith, Paul Jaretzki, Robert Lawrence, 

Cc. J. Luten, Paul Nettl, and Herbert F. 

Peyser. The book was sponsored by the 

Metropolitan Opera Guild 


A TEXTBOOK OF EUROPEAN MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS, by Francis W 
Galpin. (New York: John De Graff, 
Inc.) 256 pp., $5.00 

This book, originally issued in England 
in 1937, has long been considered one of 
the important works in English on the 
history of musical instruments. Long 
out of print, scholars and students, as 
well as libraries, will be happy to learn 
that it can again be purchased in this 
country 


BERLIOZ AND HIS CENTURY, An In- 
troduction to the Age of Romanticism, 
by Jacques Barzun. [New York: The 
Noonday Press—Meridian Books.) 448 
pp. Index, notes, $1.45. 

This pocket-size book is a revised edi 
tion of Jacques Barzun'’s “Berlioz and 
the Romantic Century.” Alfred Franken 
stein describes the revised edition as 
follows: “His book is dense in detail, yet 
justly proportioned. It is richly, not to 
say encyclopedically informative, but it 
is a work of literature as well, It is, in 
short, one of those care achievements 

a presentation and evaluation of fact by 

a thoroughly mature and sensitive 

mind.” 


WHO's WHO IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION (Nashville: Who's Who in Amer 
ican Education, Inc.) 1507 pp., $15.50 

This is the seventeenth revised edition 

of this biographical tool which has listed 

some 55,000 different educational leaders 
in its twenty-eight year existence. The 
present volume contains biographical 
sketches of many thousands of people 
who are connected with education, in 
cluding leaders of associations and soci 
eties, as well as a supplementary list of 
Trustees and Presidents of American 
Colleges and Universities 


SUCCESS IN PIANO TEACHING, by 
Julia Broughton (New York Van 
tage Press, Inc.) 123 pp., $2.75 

A personal account of a piano teacher, 

one who has taught for many years 

which includes many useful suggestions, 
as well as amusing anecdotes, The meth 
oda included in this book are those found 
most useful to this teacher in actual 
practice with hundreds of pupils, both 
children and adults. Miss Broughton has 
taught at Syracuse University, New York 

University and the St. Louis Institute 

of Music. She has been President of the 

Piano Teachers’ Congress of New York 

The major portion of her career, how 

ever, has been as an independent teacher 

of piano 


MUSICAL ACOUSTICS, by Charles A 
Culver, [New York: MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co.) 306 pp., $6.00 

The fourth edition of this book which 
discusses the scientific principles that 
are the foundation of the art of music, 
mocupenmnns the latest findings of re 
search workers in the field. Two new 
chapters have been included, dealing 
with certain fundamental terms and con 
cepts from the realm of physics, such as 
an elementary discussion of simple har 
monic motion, A further addition is the 
inclusion of a list of questions and prob 
lems at the end of many chapters. There 
are, as well, many new illustrations 
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Contains reproductions of an etch 
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Bulletin Board 2, 49 
Worth Looking Into 6 
They Say These Are Good 10 
MENC Division Meetings Schedule 10 


Advertisers Index 14 


ing of Telemann and a daguerreo 
type of Wagner, with excerpts from 
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manuscripts by Dunstable, Purcell, 
and Bach; also, other reproductions 
of works on musical subjects by 


jan Brueghel, Burgkmair, della 
Robbia, Donatello, Duerer, Mole 
naer, Perugino, and Watteau. Indi 


viduals and groupe of musicians are Medallions for Your Observance of the Golden Anniversary 15 


represented with instruments of 


Open Letter to Members. From the Headquarters Staff 17 
Why We Are Criticized: A Music Educator's Analysis. 

Parker LaBach 18 
A State-Wide Music Education Program. Edythe M. Albert with 

William Bender, |r. 20 
The Versatile John Beattie. Louis Woodson Curtis 22 
Music for the Masses. Edward |. Sparling 28 
Credo for the MENC Golden Anniversary 30 


College Band Directors National Association Biennial Meeting 32 


various countries and centuries (as 
early as the 7th Century B.C.), 
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as illustrated through the media 


of architecture, drawing, enamel, 
(Limoges), engraving, mosaic, 
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painting (oil, parchment, mural, 


fresco), photography, sculpture 
(marble, wood, alabaster, terra 
cotta, ivory), tapestry, and woodcut 

in addition to several musical 


manuscripts with examples of an 
cient and modern notations 


Factual information appears on the Instrumental Music Is a Part of the Total Music Program. 


Dorothy Bondurant 38 


reverse of each two-week page, 
most of it valuable and informa 
tive, some of it less valuable but Music, Community and Social Change. Max Kaplan 47 
interesting——as dates usually are! 


Bound in the traditional Peters Edi 


The Round Table 
Music Education and the Marching Band. Dana N. Peitersen 


tion green cover and printed on 
superior paper, the 1957 Music 
Calendar again will be a welcome Football Marching Bands Furthering Music Appreciation ? 


Marice W., Stith 
music-loving friend—or for your 


self Standards of Literature and Performance at the Primary Level. 
Beatrice Landeck 


mitt for a teacher, a student, a 


° 
Limited Edition Price $2.00 


Publication date: October 1956 


A Plea for Good Music. Francis F. Martin 


Percy Graham 


e Music Is Big Business 


In the News 
New Books 


With each minimum order re- 
ceived for FIVE Peters Edition 
Music Calendars for 1957, one 
, additional Music Calendar will 
be included without charge. 
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please send copies 


rHE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National 
Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization representing all 
chases of music ducation in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher-training institutions 
Membership open to any person actively intere sted in music education 
Address Headquarters and Publication Office 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary. C. V. Buttelman, Director of Publications 
rHE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, national official magazine of the MENC, is issued 
<« times a year (September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-May 
Tune July 
Subscription: § per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40 
Publicat and Editorial Office 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Editorial 1 url D. Ernst (chairman), E. Lawrence Barr, Earl E. Beach, John W 
llen P tritton, Lester S. Bucher, Frank I D'Andrea, Charles M. Dennis, Will 
Fisher, Hazel N. Morgan, Theodore F. Normann, J. Clark Rhodes, E. J 
Adolph P. White, Maurice C. Whitney, Vanett Lawler, C. V. Buttelman 
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C. F. Peters Corporation 
Music Publishers 
373 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
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Its A Big Wide 
Wonderful World 


A lively and varied program for mixed voices with optional numbers 
for women’s and men’s voices, composed of newly released Waring 
choral publications. 


Opening Theme: 
IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD Rox-Ringwald 


To vocally introduce each section of the program, the 
“theme-line” preceding each group below should be 
sung in unison (using the first eight bars from the song 
and substituting the appropriate final words preceding A Senorita’s Serenade Hyott 
each group). These “theme-lines” should be sung in the Hello! Mr. Schnibble Pfautch 
key of the following selection, the chorus fading out as Country Style arr. Simeone 
the pianist begins the introduction for the opening num- 


| IT’S A BIG WIDE FUNNY OLD WORLD 
TO LAUGH IN... 


Contemporhymes Tom Waring 


EYE.DEAS: Lights up and chorus to standing riser positions during 
ber of each group. singing of theme line. The “Contemporhymes” lend themselves 
‘ to modern dance-duo pantomimes in front of chorus. Same for 
IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD “Senorita’s Serenade”. (See vocal score) Costumed players of 
TO ROAM IN... Latin-American rhythm instruments will also add visual and 
: : : musical color. “Mr. Schnibble” offers a challenge to the chorus’ 
Give Me a Place in the Sun Waring-Ades ability to enunciate clearly the humor of the “fractured German” 
ot y y 
Stowaway Livingston-Ades The group concludes with a rousing “Country Style” square dance 
To a Wild Rose (treble voices) MacDowell-Simeone 
Song of the Vagabonds (male voices) Friml-Simeone V IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD FOR 
Pretending Sherman-Ades ROMANCE... 
Tarantelle Rossini-Simeone 


e We'll Go a Long, Long Way Togtther (male voices) 
EYE-DEAS: “Give Me a Place” begins with chorus in concert Kennedy Ades 


position, lights full. Two bars before C gradual dimming of lights - — 
as chorus shifts to semi-profile position for ‘ad lib’ section, soloist , Some Day ( Vagabond King ) (treble voices) 

stepping forward at D. At E chorus faces front (lights up) to sing Friml-Simeone 
finale. At G gradual forward and upward raising of arms to final y Only a Rose (“Vagabond King’) Friml-Ringwald 
bar. During applause lights dim and chorus takes informal seated While Hearts Are Singing Straus-Ades 


positions. (Optional: move “prop” palm tree into position.) Two - a 
bars before F, of “Stowaway”, boy and girl soloists move to tree Mountain High, Valley Low Scott-Ades 
Buggy Ride Bell 


position with boy singing F as solo, picking up again at H. Letter 
| as unison duet with soloists continuing in unison melody (plus 
chorus) until K; then alternating on “echo parts” for iast six bars Eve DEAS: A simple marching routine for the boys as they present 
as lights dim out. Lights up but still subdued for “Wild Rose” as Long, long Way”, ending with boys on riser positions or offstage as 
girls take stage front concert position. During applause, lights up, girls come forward for “Some Day”, lights down. Girls romeia stage 
girls back, boys forward for their number. Dim lights for “Pre front as boys take places behind them for “Only a Rose”. Hold same 
tending”, chorus swaying slightly during first half chorus. At C position for beginning of “While Hearts” (lights up) with slight rhythmic 
girls to riser positions, boys following at D. 1% bars before E sway at A, gradually moving back to make room for Viennese-costumed 
all to informal seated positions on risers. During lost 44 bars couple(s) who waltz till end. “Mountain High” can be presented as 
essentially a boy-girl duet, girl spotlighted standing on top row of riser, 
boy at floor-level serenading her, chorus inconspicuously seaied in semi 


chorus assumes various “dozing off” and day-dreaming poses as 
lights dim to end. As applause dies down, have offsta | 

9 pplou ies w ve stage clapping darkness on risers. Oriental character of music is key to costuming of 
soloists. Follow suggestions in forenote for “Buggy Ride” 


begin in “Tarantelle” rhythm prior to beginning of introduction 
Extend introduction if necessary as chorus gradually “comes 
alive” (lights up) and joins clapping to herald one or several 


’ 
gaily dressed couples who dance throughout IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL LAND WE LIVE IN... y 
y 


IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD OF FOLK SONGS... No Man Is An Island 


Whitney-Ringwald 


Two Wings Harter 
Camptown Races arr. Mackinnon 
Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel arr. Ehret 
He’s Got the Whole World in His Hand arr. Ringwald 


EYE-DEAS: This group con have “camp meeting” atmos- 
phere with chorus seated informally on benches, floor, 
and/or risers. Slight body swoy and hand motions to 
emphasize the rhythmic movement of each number are 
appropriate for the three spirituals. “Camptown” can be 
done standing and should be projected directly to the 
audience as though telling a story while watching a race. 
For a sure laugh, have a costumed “two-man horse” trot 
up aisles and on to stage at |, assuming o quizzical sit 
down position on hold five bars before end, then scamp- 
ering off during last four bors with a final kick of hind- 
quarters to coincide with last piano chord. Piano rhythms 
in “Didn't My Lord” can be effectively supplemented with 
bongo drums. Visually and musically, the group ends on a 
subdued note 


What Mokes a Good American Singer-Gearhart 
Make America Proud of You Fulton-Ades 
0 Brother Man Ringwald 
The Stars and Stripes Forever Sousa- Simeone 
EYE-DEAS: Final group may be presented in straight 
concert fashion with opportunity to incorporate 
bond instruments and flog beorers in “Stars and 
Stripes”. At conclusion of this selection the theme 
“Big Wide Wonderful World” may be reprised 
from bar before K to end. 


WRITE FOR NEW PROGRAM “EYE-DEAS” FOLDER 





these helpful 
teaching aids 
provide ...... 


THE PLAY AND SING BOOK 
By Lloyd H. Slind 


Easy instrumental accompaniments to 32 songs fron 
Our Land of Song (book five in A Singing School 
For instruments usually found in the classroom 
violin, accordion, trombone, tonette, autoharp, ukulele, 
guitar, ete, Flexibly arranged to permit children to 
sing and play together in various optional combina 
tions. May be used independently of song books. $1.00 
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RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


Ten albums — one for each book in A Singing School 

with singers from the Robert Shaw Chorale. In 
either of two speeds (78 or 45). These superlative 
recordings, containing the finest examples of musical 
literature for children, belong in every school, whether 
used in the singing program or independently. 
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AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS 
TO OLD FAVORITE SONGS 

By Lillian Mohr Fox 


The complete, authoritative manual of instruction for 
the use of the autoharp to accompany singing. Includes 
autoharp accompaniments to 48 favorite songs fre- 
quently sung in every school. $1.50 


SONGS TO PLAY 
By Charlotte DuBois 


A book to help the classroom teacher acquire greater 
facility at the piano keyboard, play simple accom- 


paniments, and review music fundamentals. 71.25 
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SEEING WHAT WE SING 
By Marion S. Egbert 


A book for teachers to use in helping children under- 
stand music fundamentals through keyboard illustra- 
tion and experience. Includes specific keyboard 
correlations with the basic song texts of all publishers. 
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THE LAND OF PRETEND 
By Eloise Lisle Johnson 


Thirteen music and art activity units for primary 
grades simple songs, rhythms, plays, stories for 
delightful ‘‘make-believe”’ in classroom or auditorium. 
With sketches and patterns which the children may 
use in making their own costumes and properties from 
wrapping paper, string, cardboard and other ‘‘on-the- 
spot”’ materials. $1.00 
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AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS 
for A Singing School 
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Accompaniments to songs from Music Everywhere 
by Dorothy Davis. To songs from Sing Out! by 
Lillian Mohr Fox. Each, $1.00 
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THE MUSIC ROAD 

By Mary LeBow and Arnold Perris 
Two pamphlets giving simple, clearly stated tech- 
niques (1) in reading readiness and (II) in music 
reading. Single copies of each available upon request 
without charge. 


Send for copies on approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 





